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Foreword 

I  T  IS  traditional  for  most  books — particularly 
non-fiction  books — to  start  with  a  foreword  by  the 
author,  in  which  he  usually  attempts  to  tell  why  he 
wrote  it,  perhaps  gives  a  personal  note  or  two,  or  gives 
credit  for  whatever  research  material  or  efforts  by 
other  people  he  may  have  used. 

Personally  I  think  it  a  very  good  tradition,  as 
most  readers  probably  are  like  myself — almost  as  much 
interested  in  the  author,  his  background  and  fitness 
for  his  task,  as  in  the  book  which- he  has  written. 

As  for  this  modest  volume,  it  is  a  rather  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  of  a  few  of  the  thousand  or  more 
columns  which  I  have  written  for  the  Middletown,  N.Y., 
Times  Herald .  Through  the  indulgence  of  the  editor, 
George  L.  Seese,  my  sketches  have  wandered  over  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  although  their  emphasis  has  been  on 
the  small  doings  of  our  family,  of  life  on  our  farm,  and 
of  the  rural  friends  and  neighbors  who  are  such  constant 
sources  of  inspiration. 

To  bring  some  coherence  to  the  collection,  I  have 
grouped  the  pieces  roughly  by  seasons — Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn  and  Winter — as  it  is  in  the  slow  and  inexorable 
cycles  of  the  year  that  the  farmer’s  life  moves.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  few  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
dealing  with  non-rural  themes,  chiefly  the  impact  of 
the  war  on  our  lives. 

If  there  is  any  worth  to  these  sketches,  it  is  that 
they  represent  the  troubles  and  satisfactions,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  an  average  North  American  family  living 
in  its  own  small  world. 

As  it  happens ,  our  particular  world  is  a  farm,  with 
cows  and  chickens  and  growing  crops  to  occupy  most  of 
our  attention.  Up  to  thirteen  years  ago  we  were  city 
folk,  but  now  we’re  pretty  thoroughly  rooted  in  the 
soil,  and  convinced  we  shall  ever  so  remain. 
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Our  family  is,  I  suppose,  rather  typical  of  the 
average  farm  household.  Besides  my  wife,  Edna,  there  is 
son  Stephen,  now  twelve;  son  Silas,  a  small  fry  of 
three,  and  daughter  Nancy,  an  even  smaller  fry  not 
quite  two.  Still  very  much  with  us  inspirit  is  daughter 
Grace,  who  would  have  been  ten  this  year  but  was  killed 
in  a  tragic  fall  four  years  ago  from  an  upstairs  bed¬ 
room.  Inasmuch  as  this  collection  spans  several  years 
Grace  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  pieces,  so  that  an 
explanation  of  her  brief  but  happy  life  and  her  sudden 
death  seems  in  order  here.  As  another  member  of  our 
family,  I  should  add  Grandpa  Engle,  my  wife’s  father, 
a  retired  factory  craftsman,  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
time  with  us  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  our  garden  and  poultry  operations. 

I  was  born  in  Denver,  Colo.,  my  wife  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  so  that  neither  of  us  has  a  completely  rural 
background.  On  the  contrary  we  approached  farm  life 
practically  cold  thirteen  years  ago  when  we  took  over 
the  old  family  farm.  But  the  Pierson  homestead  has 
tradition  enough  to  make  up  for  any  lack  of  it  in  us 
as  individuals.  Its  three  hundred  acres  have  been  worked 
by  my  family  in  an  unbroken  line  since  shortly  after 
the  Revolutionary  war.  A  good  many  of  those  acres  are 
pretty  stony,  and  our  farm  is  far  from  being  one  of  the 
best  in  Orange  County,  but  we've  spent  the  happiest 
years  of  our  lives  here;  we're  managing  to  raise  our 
children  with  some  degree  of  decency  and,  God  willing, 
we  hope  to  end  our  days  here. 

Orrin  T.  Pierson 

Otisville,  August  1,1944 


Spring 


I  do  my  Spring  plowing 
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April  Odors 

THERE  is  no  more  unfortunate  affliction  at  this 
time  of  year  th&n  a  cold  in  the  head.  For  if  your  nasal 
passages  are  congested,  you  can  neither  smell  nor  taste 
and,  brother,  that’s  real  tragedy  when  Spring  comes  in 
earnest  to  Orange  County.  I  know  whereof  I  speak  because 
until  a  week  ago  I  have  been  bedeviled  off  and  on  with 
persistent  sinusitis  or  asthmatic  conditions  (I'm  sure 
I  don't  know  just  what  the  particular  condition  is,  but 
I  do  know  the  old  olfactory  sense  is  under  par.) 

This  has  been  an  unusually  irritating  circumstance 
for  the  smells  and  tastes  of  April  really  and  truly  mean 
a  great  deal  tome.  And  so  I  hope  you  who  similarly  revel 
in  the  intoxicating  aromas  of  the  bursting  new  year  can 
understand  something  of  the  exhilarating  relief  it  has 
been  to  me  to  have  once  again  a  clear  head  and  a  smeller 
that  works  as  it  should. 

Now  the  world  is  a  normal  place  again  in  which  to 
live.  I  can  walk  down  through  the  hay  field  behind  the 
barn  and  revel  in  the  rich  lushness  of  the  alfalfa  and 
timothy  shoots  that  send  up  their  odors  as  my  feet  crush 
them.  I  <can  follow  the  straining ,  sweating  team  as  they 
pull  the  shining  plow  through  the  brown  earth  and  stop 
now  and  again  to  get  the  powerful  scents  of  earth  and 
sweat-wetted  harness  leather.  Or  I  can  walk  through  the 
kill  pasture  springing  into  emerald  green  life  from 
last  week's  showers-,  and  perhaps  pause  to  pluck  off 
a  cluster  of  delicate  anemones  or  early  violets,  know¬ 
ing  I  will  be  able  to  smell  them,  as  well  as  hold  their 
fragile  beauty  in  my  hand. 

Yes, Spring  is  the  time  for  smells  and,  as  I  say,  one 
cannot  but  shed  a  sympathetic  tear  for  the  unfortunates 
denied  the  delights  of  the  olfactory  sense  because  of 
colds.  And  of  course  it  isn't  only  colds  that  keep  some 
folks  from  savoring  to  the  fullest  this  richest,  green¬ 
est,  sweetest  time  of  all  the  year.  Even  if  they  are 
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modern  cliff  dwellers  living  in  New  York  apartments 
and  shuttling  daily  through  cavernous  subways  to  the 
similar  cliff  dwellings  in  which  they  work,  there  are 
Central  Park  and  Riverside  Drive  in  which  they  can  hear 
birds  singing  and  smell  green  grass  and  flowers. 

No,  it  isn’t  only  colds  that  shut  so  many  away 
from  the  stimulating , revivifying  fragrances  of  Spring. 
Nor  is  it  because  they  don’t  live  with  Nature  at  their 
very  door-steps  as  do  farmers.  In  fact,  there  is  many 
a  farmer  who  misses  a  good  deal  of  the  real  excitement 
and  delight  of  Spring-time.  Rather  it  is  because  we 
smell,  taste,  hear  and  feel  without  thinking  about  them; 
because  our  waking  hours  are  so  jammed  with  the  minu¬ 
tiae  and  detail  of  daily  life  that  we  just  don’t  take 
time  to  halt  and  reflect. 

After  all,  the  delights  of  the  senses  are  the 
cheapest  things  in  life  and,  at  the  same  time, the  most 
satisfying.  But  I  know  how  true  it  is  that  if  I  don’t 
stop  when  I  go  out  the  back  door  one  of  these  grand 
April  mornings  and  just  draw  in  my  lungs  several  deep 
breaths  of  the  scent-laden  air,  such  a  morning  can  be 
just  like  any  other  morning. 

Most  of  us  have  plenty  to  worry  over — the  war  in 
Europe,  labor  uproar  in  America,  taxes,  bills  and  our 
our  daily  jobs--but  somehow  they  seem  less  vexatious 
with  the  rich,  earthy,  hopeful  smell  of  April  in  our 
nostrils  once  again. 
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First  Seeds 

Of  ALL  the  activities  that  mean  Spring  to  most  of 
us,  none  is  more  deeply  satisfying  than  dropping  the 
first  seeds  of  the  new  growing  season. 

For  some  weeks  now  those  of  us  in  town  and  country 
who  garden  for  fun  or  profit  have  been  going  through 
the  annual  preliminaries .  We  have  been  raking  the  mulch 
off  the  strawberry  and  asparagus  beds,  getting  in  those 
last-minute  dormant  sprays  on  fruit  trees  and  berry 
bushes  that  should  have  been  done  long  ago  but  were  put 
off  until  the  last  minute,  and  cleaning  up  the  debris 
of  old  stalks  and  litter  left  from  last  year  or  scat¬ 
tered  by  children,  cats  and  dogs  during  the  Winter. 

But  all  this,  while  pleasant  enough  in  that  one  is 
out  in  the  open  under  the  warm  sun  preparing  for  another 
year,  is  routine  stuff.  The  real  enjoyment  comes  when 
the  first  small  patch  for  early  vegetables  or  flowers 
is  spaded  and  the  hard  little  seeds  are  dropped  in  their 
orderly  rows  .  Then  we  know,  as  we  crumble  the  damp,  brown 
earth  between  our  fingers  and  tamp  it  carefully  over  the 
seeds,  that  new  life  has  started. 

Steve  and  I  put  in  some  peas  and  sweet  peas,  some 
radishes  and  spinach  last  week.  To  my  gratification,  he 
was  keen  toget  at  it.  Directing  his  squirming,  nervous 
six-year-old  energy  into  the  proper  productive  channels 
that  child  psychologists  talk  ab out  usually  is  difficult 
for  both  parents.  Goodness  knows,  there  is  a  multitude 
of  small  jobs  around  the  farm  he  could  do,  and  will  do 
ultimately,  I  suppose.  But  right  now  such  light  tasks 
as  raking  the  lawn ,  picking  up  the  assortment  of  bones, 
pieces  of  wood,  odds  and  ends  of  toys  and  the  miscel¬ 
lany  that  he,  his  sister  and  the  dogs  have  strewn  about 
our  place  during  past  months — such  jobs  interest  him 
not  at  all.  He’ll  help  under  duress,  or  if  I.  work  along 
with  him,  but  his  heart  isn't  in  it. 

But  when  it  comes  to  something  like  spading  a  bit 
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of  garden  and  dropping  seeds,  he’s  all  for  it.  In  fact, 
the  evening  that  we  made  the  early  planting  in  a  corner 
of  the  plot  behind  the  house ,  he  had  to  be  fairly  drag¬ 
ged  in  for  supper.  I  had  finished  the  spading  and  had 
permitted  him  to  drop  the  pea  seeds,  which  he  did  with 
painstaking  deliberation,  putting  in  each  seed  just  so, 
about  an  inch  apart.  Then  I  suggested  that  we  had  done 
enough  for  one  time,  and  that  it  was  time  for  him  and 
his  sister  (who  had  been  a  rather  bothersome  partner  in 
the  planting,  and  only  succeeded  in  getting  herself 
very  dirty)  to  wash  up  for  supper. 

But  this  didn’t  appeal  to  Steve  at  all. 

”I’ll  spade  a  little  more,  Daddy,”  he  pleaded. 

So  Sister  and  I  went  in  the  house,  and  he  stayed 
on  until  nearly  dark,  struggling  with  the  heavy  spading 
fork,  his  face  knotted  by  intense  efforts.  I  assumed 
of  course  that  he  would  soon  tire,  as  he  is  far  too 
light  to  sink  a  fork  full  length  even  in  the  softest 
dirt,  and  I  had  impressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  turn- 
it  up  from  a  depth  of  at  least  eight  inches. 

But  I  am  proud  to  say  my  first-born  seems  to  have 
some  resourcefulness — whether  hereditary  or  due  to  his 
environment,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  When  I  glanced 
out  the  window  a  few  minutes  later,  I  saw  he  had  got 
a  stout  stick  of  wood  with  which,  after  he  had  stuck  the 
fork  in  the  ground  as  far  as  he  could  with  his  foot,  he 
pounded  the  handle  until  the  fork  reached  the  depth  I 
had  indicated.  It  was  slow  work,  but  he  did  a  good  job, 
turning  up  and  pulverizing  about  six  square  feet  before 
he  was  brought  protestingly  in  to  supper. 

This  year  I  hope  to  sustain  Steve’s  gratifying 
interest  in  the  constructive  activity  of  gardening  by 
getting  across  to  him  the  idea  that  the  better  we  take 
care  of  our  vegetables,  the  more  good  things  we  shall 
have  to  eat.  And,  as  he  seems  to  have  almost  as  con¬ 
tinuous  and  unflagging  an  appetite  as  his  father, I  think 
this  argument  will  have  considerable  weight 
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Rhubarb  and  Dandelions 

W.HAT  WITH  our  house  being  topsy  turvy  the  last  two 
weeks  or  so  as  a  result  of  the  wife's  Spring  cleaning 
frenzy,  and  the  lady  who  helps  incapacitated  temporarily, 
our  meals  of  late  have  been  sketchy  affairs,  snatched 
off  the  kitchen  table.  But  the  other  day,  after  I  had 
hinted  rather  broadly  that  a  steady  diet  of  bacon  and 
eggs,  potatoes  and  last  year's  canned  stringed  beans 
was  getting  a  bit  monotonous,  Edna  concocted  a  culin¬ 
ary  masterpiece  whose  memory  lingers  yet. 

Edna  roasted  a  big  shad,  bought  from  our  rotund 
and  garrulous  fish  monger  who  visits  the  farm  once 
a  week,  the  fish  being  stuffed  with  bread,  onions,  sage 
and  thyme.  Also  there  were  big,  flaky  potatoes,  each 
split  open  to  receive  a  big  blob  of  butter.  But  the 
two  dishes  that  crowned  the  meal  and  brought  authentic 
tastes  of  Spring  were  freshly  dug  dandelions  cooked 
with  chopped  ham,  onion  and  vinegar  and  stewed  rhu¬ 
barb,  the  latter  mixed  with  sliced  bananas,  and  eaten 
with  bread  and  butter. 

It  was  a  feast,  my  friends!  And  the  children  and 
I  ate  with  gusto,  amid  a  chorus  of  praise  for  the  cook. 

You  know,  just  about  the  nicest  thing  about  Spring 
to  one  who  loves  his  victuals  is  the  delight  in  the 
first  dishes  from  field  and  garden.  No  one  need  stint 
himself  on  succulent,  healthful  greens  these  days.  You 
can  go  into  almost  any  field  and  pick  such  tasty  plants 
as  poke  leaves,  curly  dock,  wild  mustard  blossoms,  milk¬ 
weed  and  dandelions.  There  are,  I  suppose,  scores  of 
other  edible  greens.  I  even  read  the  other  day  that 
young  alfalfa  and  clover  make  fine  salads.  But  those 
named  are  the  only  ones  we  make  use  of  on  our  place.  I 
can't  say  I  relish  wild  mustard  blossoms  as  some  of  my 
Italian  friends  who  annually  pick  them  by  the  bushel 
from  the  fields  near  our  house.  Perhaps  we  don't  know 
the  secret  of  preparing  them  in  olive  oil  and  garlic, 
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but  I  know  Italians  say  there  is  nothing  finer  when 
it  is  cooked  right. 

And  then,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Spring 
foods,  how  about  fresh  grated  horse-radish?  I  know 
there  are  dietetic  experts  who  say  we  shouldn't  create 
unnatural  appetites  with  condiments  and  sauces.  Just 
the  same,  I  know  of  nothing  that  gives  a  keener  tang 
to  the  plainest  meal  or  salad  than  a  bit  of  horse¬ 
radish  worked  into  a  sauce  with  cream,  vinegar  and 
salt.  And  the  best  kind  of  all  of  course  are  the  tough 
gnarly  roots  you  dig  from  your  own  garden  and  grate 
over  the  kitchen  sink,  with  the  stinging  fumes  filling 
eyes  and  nostrils. 

If  you're  interested,  here  is  a  Spring  menu  which 
the  Home  Economics  Department  of  Cornell  sends  along 
to  help  the  thrifty  housewife  please  her  hungry  family 
in  April:  New  boiled  potatoes,  broiled  hamburger  on 
onion  rings,  buttered  dandelion  greens  garnished  with 
chopped  egg,  vegetable  salad  in  ring  molds  with  horse¬ 
radish  cream  dressing,  sponge  cake,  rhubarb  sauce  and 
coffee.  Sounds  pretty  good,  huh?  And  think  of  all  the 
iron  and  vitamins  you  get,  tool 

Now  to  add  just  a  word  on  rhubarb.  The  college 
people  pass  on  a  suggestion  which  I  am  trying  to  sell 
to  my  wife,  that  this  is  the  time  to  can  a  few  jars 
of  juice,  while  the  pink-stemmed  plant  is  at  its  ten- 
derest  best.  We  always  have  tomato  juice,  grape  juice 
and  apple  juice  in  the  cellar,  but  never  any  rhubarb 
juice  as  yet,  and  Cornell  says  it  has  an  unexcelled 
taste  when  used  for  beverages,  jellied  desserts  and 
pudding  sauces. 

Spring  greens  to  tone  your  body,  too  often  logy 
from  your  heavy  Winter  food,  and  warm  Spring  sun  to 
bake  the  stiffness  from  your  bones,  and  dispel  the 
last  vestiges  of  head  colds  —  they  make  a  pretty  swell 
combination  to  lift  drooping  spirits. 
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Dad  Can  Do  No  Wrong 

A  S  IT  must  for  every  parent,  the  deification  period 
has  arrived  in  the  development  of  our  six-year-old 
Steve.  That  is,  he  has  sought,  and  found  in  his  small 
world,  some  individual  whom  he  can  regard  with  Godlike 
awe  and  supreme  confidence.  As  is  usually  the  case  with 
little  boys,  it  is  the  father  rather  than  the  mother 
who  is  placed  on  the  pedestal  at  this  stage.  Thus  it  is 
I  find  myself  in  a  most  responsible  position. 

I  can  do  no  wrong.  With  only  rare  exceptions,  what 
I  say  and  do  is  perfection.  To  my  mingled  consternation 
and  amusement,  I  find  that  Steve  apes  every  mannerism, 
from  the  way  I  walk  to  the  way  I  eat  my  food.  As  re¬ 
corded  in  this  department  some  time  ago,  he  insisted 
blue  overalls  like  Daddy  *  s  were  the  only  outdoor  garment 
that  would  satisfy  him,  and  he  has  tried  to  perform 
certain  jobs  around  the  barn  which  are  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  like  those  I  do.  And,  of  course,  he  looks  with 
considerable  scorn  on  those  duties  which  are  assigned 
to  the  two  men  in  ray  employ.  Daddy  doesn't  do  them; 
therefore  he  shouldn’t. 

Steve  also  has  unfortunately  developed  an  almost 
equal  scorn  for  what  he  terms  woman's  work ,  as  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  overhear  some  allegedly  humorous  crack  that 
his  Pop  made  to  one  of  the  gentleman  visitors  to  our 
home  about  husbands  who  are  forced  to  tie  on  aprons  and 
wash  the  dishes  or  perform  other  household  tasks.  Of 
course  I  did  my  best  to  convince  him  this  was  not  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  meant,  and  explained  that  Daddy  frequently 
helps  Mother  with  the  dishes,  also  attends  to  Sister’s 
manifold  wants,  sometimes  helps  with  the  window-washing, 
rug-beating  and  so  on.  Furthermore,  I  tried  to  impress 
on  him  that  when  folks  have  not  much  money  Daddy  has 
to  help  Mother  often,  just  as  she  has  to  help  him.  I  can 
see  that  he  is  still  unconvinced,  however,  and  has  de¬ 
cided  his  must  be  a  strictlv  masculine  world. 
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This  situation  is  as  old  as  time  itself.  Since 
the  world  began  nearly  every  father,  at  some  time  or 
another,  has  been  the  center  of  a  child’s  universe. All 
parents  have  heard  this  truism  time  and  again  from 
others;  yet  it  comes  to  each  of  us  as  a  discovery,  some¬ 
thing  at  once  poignantly  sweet  and  terrifying.  It  is 
sweet  because  every  normal  human  being  craves  the  com¬ 
plete  devotion  and  confidence  of  another,  and  at  no 
time  of  life  are  these  qualities  more  intense  than  they 
are  in  childhood.  It  is  terrifying:  because  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  it  connotes  are  so  vital. 

Thus  my  wife  and  I  have,  almost  entirely,  the  power 
of  molding  Steve’s  character ,  granted  we  have  the  wisdom 
to  do  so.  And  the  potentialities  are  greatest  for  me  at 
present  because  I  am  his  idol,  the  supreme  being  from 
whose  judgments  and  orders  there  is  no  appeal.  This 
exaltation  may  continue  five  years,  perhaps  ten,  or  as 
long  as  I  keep  his  respect  and  devotion.  Later  other 
idols  may,  for  better  or  worse,  take  my  place.  It  may 
be  a  Four-H  leader,  a  Scout  Master,  a  teacher,  an  older 
boy,  even  some  character  out  of  fiction,  history  or 
current  events . 

In  all  humility  and  earnestness,  I  pray  God  I  may 
be  the  kind  of  leader  who  will  constantly  encourage 
this  small  human  in  my  care  to  think  independently,  to 
be  unafraid,  to  learn  the  proper  relation  between  work 
and  play,  to  develop  a  permanent  distaste  for  the  filth 
and  stupidity  to  which  he  inevitably  will  be  exposed  in 
contact  with  certain  of  his  fellows. 

I  can  imagine  no  sadder  moment  f or  a  conscientious 
parent  than  when  he  realizes  he  has  been  supplanted, 
that  one  of  the  newer,  younger  idols  I  have  mentioned 
has  taken  his  place.  And  yet  I  hope  I  shall  be  prepared 
for  that,  too. 

Right  now,  however,  I  am  to  Steve  the  wisest,  the 
strongest,  cleverest,  most  successful  person  in  the 
world.  And  how  often  am  I  put  to  an  embarrassing  explan¬ 
ation  when  he  says  to  his  Mother, "Well,  Daddy  does  it, 
so  I  am  going  to.” 
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On  Buying  a  Horse 

Of  ATjTj  the  extra  tasks  that  crop  up  from  time  to 
time  on  a  farm,  none  annoys  me  quite  so  much  as  that 
of  buying  a  new  horse. 

In  the  first  place,  getting  a  decent  one  these 
days  is  darned  expensive.  Secondly,  I  invariably  put  it 
off  until  I  have  to  have  one  right  away  and  then  I  am 
apt  to  get  the  first  presentable  nag  I  see, and  thirdly, 
there  are,  by  conservative  estimate,  at  least  500  af¬ 
flictions  and  defects  of  horsedom,  several  of  which 
always  manifest  themselves  in  whatever  horse  I  buy,  no 
matter  how  carefully  I  may  examine  same. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  sleek,  spirited  sorrel 
mare  I  purchased  some  years  back  from  a  pal  who  will 
remain  nameless,  and  which,  a  week  later,  assumed  her 
proper  mantle  of  slothful,  mangy  gauntness .  Her  zip  and 
class  had  been  imparted,  so  I  since  learned,  by  some 
simple  tonic  feed  combination  known  to  horse  traders  but 
not  to  me,  which  kept  her  looking  fine  for  a  while, but 
disappeared  when  she  was  put  to  work.  Then  there  was 
the  fine- appearing  horse  that  had  the  flattest  of  flat 
front  feet  well  concealed  by  an  artful  shoeing  job  — 
another  thing  I  should  have  known  about  but  didn  *  t .  And 
there  was  the  gray  devil  with  the  unpleasant  habit  of 
lashing  out  with  his  fore  feet  when  you  approached  him 
on  the  right  side,  but  never  acted  up  when  you  went  to 
him  on  the  left.  And  so  on  and  on. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  my  difficulties 
have  arisen  from  buying  oldish  second-hand  nags.  That's 
true  enough.  When  you  go  to  Joe  Finnegan  of  Goshen,  or 
to  John  Chambers  of  Montgomery,  or  Cohen  Brothers  in 
Middletown,  and  plank  down  $400  to  $600  for  a  young 
thick-muscled  team  of  matched  Iowa  drafters ,  you  can  ask 
for  and  expect  two  absolutely  sound  horses  that  will  step 
out  under  any  conditions,  and  never  give  trouble. 

But,  Mister,  that's  a  lot  of  money.  You  can  almost 
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buy  a  car  or  a  tractor  for  that.  I've  got  one  good  team 
of  youngsters  that  are  the  apple  of  my  eye,  and  don't 
think  they're  not!  But  I  also  maintain  a  second  team  of 
plugs,  which  is  the  pair  the  personnel  of  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  and  gives  the  headaches  mentioned. 

Anyhow,  old  blind  Kate,  having  breathed  her  last 
during  the  Winter  on  reaching  the  stage  where  she  could 
not  eat  and  had  chronic  indigestion,  I  had  to  have  a 
mate  for  oldBen  this  Spring.  Ben  also  is  ancient,  besides 
being  somewhat  deaf,  partly  blind  in  one  eye,  and  slow- 
gaited.  I  could,  of  course,  swap  him  in  on  a  team,  and 
that  is  what  the  Cohen  Brothers,  Sam  and  Jake,  pleaded 
with  me  to  do.  But  I  turned  a  deaf  ear.  No,  I  said,  I 
wanted  a  mate  for  him,  and  I  wouldn't  pay  more  than 
$100.  What  did  they  have? 

Now  Sam  and  Jake  Cohen  are  a  persuasive  pair  of 
talkers,  but  they've  been  in  the  horse  business  in  these 
parts  for  nearly  twenty  years ,  and  know  there's  nothing 
gained  by  misrepresenting  nags,  even  when  they  begin  to 
reach  the  sere  and  yellow.  So  they  brought  out  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  veterans,  pointing  out  the  small  defects  in  each. 

Finally  I  decided  on  a  placid  old  brown  lady  whom 
they  guaranteed  to  be  as  slow  as  I  wanted.  She  turned 
her  big  and  sad  eyes  on  me  as  I  felt  her  hoof  crowns  for 
side  bones.  I  ran  my  hand  down  her  legs,  in  search  of 
spavins,  capped  joints  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  felt 
her  neck  for  old  harness  galls,  and  opened  her  mouth 
readily  enough  as  I  tried  to  figure  out  what  age  her 
long  yellow  fangs  indicated.  At  least  her  back  teeth 
ground  together  pretty  well,  for  I  gave  her  some  hay 
and  listened  while  she  chewed. 

So  after  the  Cohens  and  I  had  agreed  on  a  price  at 
the  end  of  much  chaffering,  I  told  them  to  send  her  out 
for  a  trial.  Now  I  wonder  what  peculiarities  she  will 
manifest.  For  middle-aged  horses  are  just  like  middle- 
aged  people:  The  older  they  get,  the  more  crochets  they 
develop. 
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Kite  Time 

I  T  MAY  be  that  I  have  not  been  looking  at  the  right 
time,  but  it  is  my  impression  there  is  something  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  March  skies  hereabouts. 

Now  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  March  was  kite  time 
just  as  April  was  the  month  for  marbles,  May  saw  the 
sandlot  baseball  leagues  in  full  swing ,  and  June  ushered 
in  the  long  and  blissful  Summer  vacation.  All  you  had 
to  do  on  a  typical  windy  day  was  cast  your  eyes  aloft 
and  see  hundreds  of  kites  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  des¬ 
criptions  floating  against  the  clouds.  And  in  every 
open  space  in  city  parks  and  countryside  there  were  the 
intent  groups  of  boys  and  girls,  each  with  a  roll  of 
string  or  reel  of  stout  twine,  paying  it  out  steadily 
to  see  who  could  get  a  kite  highest. 

I  suppose  there  are  kite  flyers  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  (and  hope  to  receive  indignant  letters  from  sundry 
small  boys  that  lam  all  wet)  but  I  haven't  noticed  one 
yet.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  seems  tome  that  the  youth 
of  our  community  is  missing  one  of  the  best  sports  of 
the  Spring-time. 

For  there's  something  swell  in  flying  a  kite.  Of 
course,  you  have  to  know  your  stuff  when  you're  making 
one— no  true  kite  enthusiast,  in  my  day,  thought  of 
buying  them  in  stores.  The  strips  of  wood  for  the  frame 
had  to  be  poplar  or  willow  or  cottonwood  or  some  light 
strong  stuff.  Then  you  had  to  sew  on  the  cloth  just  so 
and  add  just  so  many  pieces  of  rag  filched  from  Mother's 
patch  bag  to  form  a  proper  tail. 

And  then,  when  we  went  out  to  one  of  the  many 
parks  of  my  home  town  on  a  nippy,  windy  day,  and  started 
the  old  kite  up  in  the  air,  it  took  a  real  expert  to 
get  the  darned  thing  off  the  ground  at  all.  Sometimes 
we'd  have  to  run  and  run,  until  our  small  chests  began 
to  heave,  to  catch  an  upward  current  of  air,  and  start 
her  on  the  skyward  climb. 
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But  when  she  finally  took  the  air  and  the  string 
started  paying  out  from  the  reel,  say,  that  was  real 
sport.  I  well  remember  the  keen  rivalry  in  our  gang 
over  which  could  get  his  kite  highest.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  as  many  as  a  hundred  of  us,  all  from  the  same 
neighborhood,  every  fellow  and  girl  with  a  different 
kind  of  kite,  and  all  striving  mightily  to  outdo  the 
others.  Every  so  often  lines  would  foul,  as  one  high 
flyer,  nearly  out  of  sight  in  the  bright,  cloud-flecked 
sky,  would  swoop  across  another’s  path.  And  the  tele¬ 
phone  wires  of  the  whole  city  always  bore  a  collection 
of  ill-fated  kites,  which  had  been  dashed  down  by  a  lull 
in  the  wind  before  their  less  expert  owners  could  reel 
them  in.  But  these  were  the  hazards  of  kite  time  that 
only  lent  more  zest. 

Among  the  more  envied  enthusiasts  of  our  crowd 
were  a  Chinese  boy  with  an  authentic  dragon  kite  he  had 
made  himself ,  wi th  the  aid  of  his  laundryman  father,  and 
an  inventive  young  chap  who  made  the  biggest  box  kite 
ever  flown  in  our  section.  As  I  recall  it,  it  was  more 
than  six  feet  high,  made  of  willow  and  heavy  red  paper, 
and  it  took  three  boys  pulling  to  make  it  take  off.  But 
when  it  finally  got  into  the  air,  it  was  a  noble  sight 
and  quite  the  pride  of  our  neighborhood. 

Of  course,  you  have  to  have  plenty  of  open  space 
for  proper  kite  flying,  and  I  suppose  that  is  one  of 
the  "reasons  why  there  is  so  little  in  Middletown,  for 
example,  where  there  is  virtually  no  open  land  in  the 
parks.  Also,  it  may  be  that  this  sport  of  my  boyhood 
has  no  attraction  for  a  newer  generation.  But,  being 
somewhat  of  an  old  fogey  in  some  respects,  I  can’t  help 
but  feel  that  if  this  is  the  case,  the  young  people 
hereabout  are  missing  a  lot  of  fun  and  good  exercise. 


Our  family.  Mother  holding  Nancy,  Dad  in  the  background,  Silas  in  cap  and  jacket 

and  big  brother  Stephen  holding  him. 
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Fox  Story 

The  THREE  old  men  warming  their  shins  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  barn  were  swapping  yarns.  It  was  a  pleasant 
day  and  a  big  crowd  had  gathered  for  the  vendue  at  the 
Bookstaver  farm,  a  complete  dispersal  sale,  with  the 
entire  contents  of  the  venerable  house,  the  machinery, 
livestock,  and  the  farm  itself  under  the  hammer. 

Possibly  the  three  oldsters  had  come  with  an  idea 
of  buying  something;  more  likely  it  was  on  the  chance 
of  a  gabfest.  Farm  auctions  aregreat  social  occasions. 

"Charlie,”  suggested  one ,  "did  Henry  here  ever  tell 
you  his  fox  story?” 

"Which  one?"  chuckled  Charlie. 

"Now  Charlie,”  reproved  Henry,  "mebbe  I  have  pulled 
a  long  bow  now  and  then.  But  this  is  gospel." 

"Well,  whyn’t  you  tell  it?"  prompted  Charlie. 

Henry  inserted  a  wad  of  fine-cut,  wiped  off  his 
stubbly  chin,  and  began  a  tale. 

"It  was  nigh  on  to  fifty  years  ago,  right  here  at 
this  very  farm.  I  was  freightin’  then,  hauling  groceries 
and  hardware  and  such  from  Newburgh  to  stores  up  this 
way.  I  had  a  long,  heavy  wagon  with  high  sides  and  a 
canvas  top.  Had  four  horses  and  could  draw  a  load. 

"This  day  I’m  telling  about  was  along  in  early 
May,  like  now,  air  clear  and  still  sharp.  I  remember  it 
was  nearly  noon,  and  I  callated  to  stop  for  lunch  soon 
off  half  a  fried  chicken  my  wife  had  fixed. 

"Same  time  I  was  thinking  what  a  grand  day  ’ twas 
to  hunt,  and  I  wished  I  was  out  in  the  woods  with  my 
gun  and  dog.  Just  about  then  I  heard  hounds  close  by 
as  if  they  was  on  a  hot  trail.  As  I  came  round  a  bend 
I  saw  ’em  circling  like  they  lost  the  scent.” 

Henry  paused  and  spat  reflectively,  his  old  eyes 
squinting  against  the  sun,  and  resumed. 

"So  I  ambled  on,  about  a  mile  I  guess,  till  I  come 
to  this  farm.  Blacksmith  shop  here  in  them  days,  and  I 
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figgered  I’d  stop  and  eat,  and  get  one  of  the  shoes  on 
the  off -horse  reset.  Well  sir,  I  pulled  up  in  the  shade 
and  was  just  starting  to  let  that  horse’s  traces  loose 
when  a  big  red  dog-fox  jumped  out  the  back  of  the  wagon 
and  streaked  for  the  cornfield  other  side  of  the  road. 
And  that  warn’t  the  worst  of  it. 

"No  sir,  that  fox  had  my  lunch  in  his  mouth, fried 
chicken  and  all.  And  I’ll  swear  to  this  day  that  as  he 
went  over  the  stone  row  that  fox  turned  and  looked  at 
me  and  gave  his  tail  a  flip. 

"I  had  something  to  eat  with  the  folks  here .Warn’t 
Bookstavers  then.  Some  other  family;  I  can’t  remember 
the  name.  Fore  I  finished  eating,  feller  came  along  with 
two  dogs  and  got  to  telling  me  how  he’d  lost  a  fox.  So 
I  told  him  his  fox  had  jumped  in  my  wagon.  He  wouldn’t 
believe  it.  Said  no  fox  would  get  in  a  wagon  with  man 
scent  so  strong.  But  I  crawled  up  under  the  canvass  and 
brung  out  some  red  hairs.  Then  he  believed  me." 

"Good  fox  story,  Henry,"  said  Charlie. 

"Yeah;  truth,  too,"  said  Henry. 
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Rest  in  Peace 

SUGGESTED  by  an  account  of  the  queer  old  chap 
who  lived  near  Ellenville,  another  yarn  comes  concern¬ 
ing  an  eccentric  bachelor  which  seems  worthy  of  being 
retold.  Old  George  Ball  lived  in  one  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  log  cabins  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  Delaware 
County  mountains.  He  was  at  once  the  delight  of  the 
small  boys  and  the  despair  of  their  mothers. 

Ball  was  a  trapper  who  practiced  a  crude  sort  of 
self-taught  taxidermy,  two  activities  which  drew  boys 
in  numbers  to  his  cabin  after  school  and  over  weekends 
when  they  should  have  been  at  home  helping  with  the 
chores.  He  was,  as  I  gather,  a  friendly  old  chap  though 
gruff,  and  had  a  real  fondness  for  children.  But  he  was 
a  blasphemous  old  scoffer,  and  his  cabin  was  about  as 
verminous  a  place  as  could  be  found  in  the  County. 

Ball  did  his  own  housework,  which  wasn’t  much. His 
general  rule  was  to  wipe  off  the  used  dishes  and  his 
skillet  with  a  wet  rag.  One  day  a  month  was  set  aside 
for  the  soaking  of  his  garments  in  a  rusty  tub  under 
a  rain  spout  outside.  He  kept  four  or  five  flea-bitten 
hounds  in  the  house,  as  well  as  a  milch  goat.  Chickens 
and  hogs,  too,  had  free  access  to  the  cabin.  But  he 
subscribed  to  three  New  York  papers  and  read  them,  the 
boys  reported,  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  Steel- 
rimmed  glasses  were  secured  to  his  head  by  string  and 
rubber  bands.  He  wouldn’t  discard  papers  and  had  an 
accumulation  of  ten  or  twenty  years  stacked  under  his 
bunk  and  in  corners.  Add  to  this  picture  an  assortment 
of  stuffed  squirrels,  chipmunks,  rabbi ts,  bobcats ,  foxes 
and  weasels  and  you  get  an  idea  of  the  Chamber  of  Horrors 
that  fascinated  the  children  but  offended  their  elders. 

To  some  of  the  more  favored  boys  of  the  community 
who  had  helped  run  trap  lines  or  brought  him  tobacco 
and  supplies,  old  George  presented  with  ceremony  some 
of  the  stuffed  specimens.  These  the  young  recipients 
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usually  hid  away  as  rare  treasures  not  for  the  eyes  of 
critical  parents  but  proudly  to  be  exhibited  in  private 
to  admiring  and  envious  playmates .Even  though  half  the 
fur  fell  off,  and  the  shoe-button  eyes  came  out,  one 
of  old  George’s  stuffed  chipmunks  was  something  for 
which  any  boy  in  the  region  would  have  swapped  four  jack 
knives  and  a  catcher's  mitt  any  day. 

There  was  one  glass  case,  however,  that  the  old 
man  kept  draped  in  black  cloth  and  would  permit  no  one 
to  view,  not  even  his  most  favored  young  friend. 

"That's  for  after  I'm  gone,"  he  toldtheboys,  and 
they  let  it  go  at  that. 

At  last,  when  some  of  the  boys,  arriving  at  his 
lonely  cabin  one  Winter  afternoon,  found  him  dead  in 
his  old  split-bottom  chair,  and  ran  terrified  to  the 
village  to  report,  the  contents  of  the  glass  case  were 
revealed.  He  had,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  left  a  legally  drawn  will,  bequeathing  the  sum 
of  $3,240  in  greasy  bills  which  were  found  in  his  box 
at  the  bank  to  three  nephews  in  California  whom  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of.  He  also  had  set  aside  $300  for  his 
burial,  and  stipulated  that  the  glass  case  be  put  behind 
his  tombstone. 

Most  of  his  young  friends,  to  their  credit,  were 
at  the  funeral  of  old  George.  After  the  brief  service 
they  inspected  the  mysterious  glass  case.  In  it  were 
a  rabbit,  a  squirrel  and  a  field  mouse,  each  arranged 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  with  the  little  paws  held 
together  by  wire. Behind  them, on  a  square  of  dirty  white 
paper  was  this  legend,  done  in  uncertain  letters: 

HeRe  Lies  George  Ball 
Who  Understood  boys  and  Animals 
May  He  Rest  In  Peace 
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Luncheon  for  Two 

X  bet  we  have  fun,  Daddy,  huh?” 

Grace  looked  up  at  me  with  that  half  pious,  half 
roguish  expression  she  assumes  when  she  tries  to  make 
a  good  impression  on  her  male  parent. 

"Sure,”  I  agreed  with  doubtful  heartiness,  "we'll 
have  fun . " 

As  it  turned  out,  we  did  or  didn’t,  depending  on 
how  you  look  at  it.  The  young  lady  who  helps  part  time 
with  the  house  work  was  absent;  Mother  had  been  called 
away,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  prepare  luncheon  for  our 
four-year-old  daughter  and  myself. 

There  are  men  who  not  only  can  prepare  a  tasty 
snack  from  ordinary  ingredients,  but  really  enjoy  doing 
it.  On  occasions  I  too  will  admit  deriving  a  certain 
pleasure  from  dabbling  in  matters  culinary,  but  most 
memories  of  meals  of  my  own  creation  are  rather  unpleas¬ 
ant,  and  any  urge  I  might  once  have  had  to  improve  my 
technique  has  long  since  vanished.  Possibly  if  I  were 
not  fortunate  in  having  a  good  cook  for  a  wife  (when 
she  takes  the  time  and  puts  her  mind  to  it)  too  much 
restaurant  food  might  have  made  me  a  successful  putterer 
in  my  own  kitchen. 

Anyhow  I  couldn't  feel  little  Grace  was  quite  right 
in  her  optimistic  prediction  that  we'd  have  fun  when  I 
fixed  the  luncheon.  The  attending  circumstances  were, to 
be  sure,  pleasant  enough.  Itwasawarm,  bright  day,  with 
the  sun  streaming  through  freshly  laundered  kitchen 
window  curtains.  Outside,  a  small  wind  stirred  softly 
in  the  leaves  of  the  trees  behind  the  house,  and  all 
about  us  our  old  farm  lay  dozing  in  the  torpor  of  noon, 
with  only  an  occasional  car  to  break  the  prevailing 
hush.  Brother  Steve  was  absent  at  school,  which  removed 
his  usually  noisy  presence  and  left  the  place  entirely 
to  Grace  and  me. 

Our  meal,  too,  was  simplicity  i tself--chicken 
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soup,  warmed-up  carrots,  bread  and  butter,  applesauce, 
cake  and  milk.  But  even  with  this  apparently  fool-proof 
menu,  involving  hardly  any  labor,  you  might  say,  I  got 
into  difficulties .  In  pouring  the  cold  soup  into  a  pan 
for  warming  I  slopped  some  on  a  burner  of  the  electric 
stove,  creating  a  most  unpleasant  mess  for  which  I  knew 
I'd  catch  it  on  Mother's  return. 

And  finally,  in  attempting  to  influence  Grace  to 
eat  her  meal,  a  small  catastrophe  occurred.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  families,  the  eating  habits  of  our  two 
children  are  entirely  different.  Steve  can  hardly  wait 
to  reach  the  table  and,  once  there,  he  wolfs  his  food 
and  gulps  his  milk  like  a  starving  savage,  unless  he 
is  forcibly  restrained.  Grace,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  sort  to  toy  with  her  vie tuals .  She  falls  into  dreamy 
abstraction  with  a  forkful  of  potatoes  in  midair,  makes 
open-work  designs  in  her  bread,  blows  bubbles  into  her 
milk;  that  sort  of  thing. 

So  she  only  sipped  her  soup,  trumping  up  the  excuse 
that  it  was  too  hot;  also  that  she  didn't  like  it  be¬ 
cause  I  had  put  it  in  a  cup  instead  of  a  soup  dish. 

"Now  Sister,”  said  I  in  my  firmest  tones,  "That's 
just  enough  nonsense.  Your  soup  is  plenty  cool." 

"All  right,"  she  agreed,  glaring  at  me,  "you  ole 
Daddy,  you!" 

And  with  that  she  grabbed  the  cup  and  spilled  its 
contents  on  herself,  the  table  and  the  chair. 

"All  over  my  nice  unnerwear,  too,"  she  wailed. "An 
its  all  your  fault,  Daddy."  (Ah,  the  sweet  logic  of 
women  and  children) . 

So  I  took  her  upstairs,  wiped  off  the  soup  as  best 
I  could,  got  her  clothes  off  somehow  and,  after  turning 
her  and  her  brother's  dresser  inside  out,  finally  found 
dry  apparel. 

Subsequently  Grace  did  me  the  favor  of  dropping 
off  to  sleep,  looking  quite  seraphic  and  appealing,  with 
her  yellow  hair  spread  on  the  pillow,  and  her  blue 
cotton  rabbit  enfolded  in  her  arms. 

This  last,  as  you  will  gather,  conveys  the  idea 
that  I  am  really  quite  fond  of  our  daughter  (particu¬ 
larly  when  she's  asleep)  But  I  don't  like  to  cook. 
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Sick  of  the  Mud 

SPRING  and  planting  time  may  be  just  around  the 
corner,  but  right  now  acres  of  mud  on  plowed  fields  and 
grass  land  that’s  soft  as  sponge  rubber  delay  all  farm 
folks,  with  much  cussing,  low  spirits  and  exasperation. 

City  people  are  inconvenienced,  it  is  true,  but 
they  at  least  have  firm  sidewalks  and  streets  to  walk 
on,  and  offices  and  factories  are  warm  and  dry.  About 
their  only  difficulty  is  damp  ankles  and  trouser  legs 
if  forced  to  go  about  during  the  week’s  steady  down¬ 
pour,  and  a  certain  amount  of  mental  depression  caused 
by  leaden  skies. 

But  in  the  country,  rain  and  the  mud  these  soft 
Spring  days  make  life  a  little  wretched  and  frustrating 
experience.  On  our  own  place  we  slog  from  house  to  barn 
and  back  again  through  a  slippery,  mucilaginous  and 
exasperating  brown  quagmire.  Despite  Mrs.  P's  vigilant 
eye,  and  our  rigid  rule  about  depositing  boots  and 
overshoes  on  the  back  porch,  wet  dirt  gets  into  the 
house.  Our  ancient  cellar  walls,  laid  up  more  than  100 
years  ago  without  benefit  of  cement,  allow  water  from 
the  eaves  to  make  its  way  into  the  basement  where  it 
lies  on  the  flagstone  floor,  adding  another  source  of 
dirt  when  I  track  up  and  down  to  tend  the  furnace,  or 
when  the  wife  must  bring  canned  stuff  from  the  closet. 

Keeping  the  children  occupied  and  out  from  under 
foot  is  another  trial  in  muddy,  rainy  times .  Of  course 
son  and  daughter  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  splash 
in  the  puddles  outdoors,  coating  themselves  from  head 
to  foot  with  mud,  but  this  usually  is  too  much  of  a  risk 
to  health,  and  too  hard  on  the  laundry  department,  to 
allow  for  more  than  a  short  period  on  any  stormy  day.  So 
they  must  perforce  come  into  the  house.  There  Steve 
may  amuse  himself  awhile  with  the  latest  of  the  garish 
comic  magazines,  of  which  he  is  such  a  devotee ,  and  Grace 
be  content  briefly  to  dress  and  undress  her  doll  family 
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or  hack  pictures  out  of  magazines  ,  preferably  the  latest 
that  I  haven’t  read  yet.  But  these  mild  pursuits  soon 
give  way  to  the  more  satisfying  activity  of  chasing  each 
other  around,  jumping  on  the  beds,  or  teasing,  in  which 
Steve  pesters  his  sister,  and  she  retaliates  by  kicking 
his  shins,  pummelling  him  with  her  small  fists  and  ending 
up  by  shrieking  accusations  for  her  Mother’s  ears.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  pretty  hard  on  Mrs.  P,  and  harder 
yet  on  my  nerves,  if  I  am  in  the  house. 

Getting  our  farm  work  done  is  not  an  easy  task 
either.  The  barn,  with  its  population  of  hungry  cows, 
reeks  of  damp,  humid  air.  Getting  out  the  two  loads  of 
manure  each  day  is  made  increasingly  difficult  because 
the  wheels  of  the  spreader  sink  in  the  soft  fields  and 
the  horses  strain  and  slip  in  the  oozy  turf. 

With  it  all,  however,  there  is  an  undeniable  smell 
all  over  of good  growing  weather .  When  the  rain  stops, as 
it  does  occasionally,  the  peepers  immediately  begin 
their  shrill  song  in  the  swamp;  robins  and  red-winged 
blackbirds  call  their  mates,  and  the  chickens  hurry 
from  their  damp  house  to  scratch  industriously  in  their 
mucky  little  yard. 

Each  day  the  grass  in  pastures  and  mow  lots  gets 
greener,  and  on  a  few  trees,  willows  and  alder,  leaf 
tips  show  faintly  through  bursting  buds.  All  we  need 
now  is  just  a  day  or  two  of  warm,  blessed  sunshine,  and 
our  whole  countryside  will  come  alive  again. 

It's  tough  slogging  through  the  mud,  having  every 
thing  you  touch  musty  and  clammy,  while  you  wait  for 
the  annual  miracle  of  new  leaves  and  grass,  and  warm 
clear  air.  But  like  everything  else  that's  pleasant 
it’s  bound  to  be  that  much  more  delightful  when  it  does 
come,  because  of  the  dismal  days  preceding. 
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Birthday 

WHEN  ONE  observes  how  little  it  takes  to  Inake 
a  small  child  happy,  the  average  adult  is  apt  to  appraise 
his  own  inability  to  find  happiness  as  easily  and  won¬ 
der  what  has  happened  to  him. 

Something  of  this  sort  ran  through  my  mind  one 
evening  last  week.  It  was  my  birthday  and,  such  being 
the  custom,  the  celebration  was  kept  a  dark  secret  by 
Mother  and  the  two  children.  Steve,  with  the  maturity 
of  seven  years,  went  off  to  school  without  a  revealing 
word,  but  it  was  just  too  much  for  Sister  Grace. 

Possibly  because  she  was  so  long  separated  from 
me  this  Winter  while  she  and  her  Mother  were  in  Florida 
seeking  benefit  to  her  health,  she  has  been  unusually 
demonstrative  toward  me  since  her  return.  This  involves 
almost  puppy-like  tagging  about  when  I  am  home,  and 
frequent  "great,  big  hugs" — one  of  her  specialties.  So 
one  can  understand  how  important  the  impending  birthday 
was  to  her . 

At  least  twice  in  the  morning  and  once  during  the 
afternoon,  as  various  errands  brought  me  to  the  house 
from  my  work  about  the  farm,  I  caught  her  eyeing  me 
covertly,  at  which  she  would  screw  up  her  face,  attempt 
what  passes  with  her  for  a  wink,  and  say,  "Oh  boy,  I 
know  something  Daddy  doesn't  know." 

"Now  Grace,  you  run  along  outside,"  her  Mother 
would  suggest. 

"Oh  I  won't  tell,  Mommie;  I  won't  tell.  Honest!" 
she'd  say. 

When  supper  time  came  her  excitement  was  almost 
beyond  her  control.  She  insisted  on  helping  to  set  the 
table,  a  task  about  which  she  is  not  always  keen.  By 
this  time  Steve,  too,  was  infected  and  cheerfully  con¬ 
tributed  his  share,  which  was  to  engage  me  in  small 
talk  until  supper.  It  was  a  one-sided  conversation, 
involving  a  disconnected  and  profuse  account  of  a  gam<~ 
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he  and  his  cronies  had  played  at  lunch-hour,  with  me 
professing  such  interest  as  I  could,  knowing  he  was 
trying  to  divert  my  attention. 

The  Great  Moment  had  now  arrived. 

’’Keep  your  eyes  shut  now, Daddy,”  warnedSteve,  ”and 
take  my  hand.”  He  led  me  slowly  to  the  table. 

’’Now  look,  look!"  yelled  Grace.  "Oh  boy,  look!" 

There  it  was,  crowning  the  feast — a  gorgeous  cake 
garnished  with  whipped  cream  and  strawberries.  Candles 
winked  on  top,  but  the  tiny  lights  were  dim,  compared 
with  the  children’s  eyes,  as  they  joined  their  Mother 
in  the  familiar  Happy  Birthday  to  you . 

It  was  one  of  those  sweet  moments  that  come  all 
too  seldom,  even  in  families  as  close  and  demonstrative 
as  ours.  The  candles  flickered.  The  eyes  of  Steve  and 
Grace  danced.  Their  thin  voices  rose  in  what  a  critic 
undoubtedly  would  have  cal  led  discord  but  was  the  finest 
harmony  to  me,  for  whom  they  sang. 

The  mood  thus  evoked  lasted  through  the  meal  and 
still  kindles  answering  warmth  when  I  recall  it.  It 
will  be  one  of  many  moments  to  cherish  against  the  day 
accident,  sickness  or  death  may  strike. 

That  was  what  I  was  thinking  as  I  filled  my  lungs 
and  manfully  extinguished  all  the  candles  at  one  blow, 
to  the  intense  admiration  of  the  children.  My  thoughts 
raced  ahead  with  just  a  hint  of  sadness  to  other  birth¬ 
days  stretching  down  the  years. 

But  nothing  disturbed  the  little  folk.  They  had 
enjoyed  the  day  for  what  it  was,  a  delicious  period  of 
suspense  leading  up  to  a  perfectly  satisfactory  finale. 
They  were  supremely  happy  in  the  pleasure  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  present,  with  no  regrets  for  the  past,  no  worry 
over  the  future. 

What  a  blissful  state  of  mind!  I  was  happy  for 
them,  but  also  faintly  envious. 
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To  My  Daughter 

She  WAS  always  a  happy  little  girl.  In  her  five 
short  years,  I  can  recall  only  a  few  times  when  she 
really  sulked  or  held  a  grudge.  Some  times  there  were 
ready  tears  when  her  brother  teased.  Sometimes  she  was 
stormy  and  stubborn  when  her  Mother  or  I  reprimanded 
her  about  not  eating  her  dinner,  about  destroying  her 
toys  or  refusing  to  go  to  sleep  when  she  was  supposed 
to.  But  in  the  main  her  days  were  happy,  and  for  that 
my  wife  and  I  are  thankful;  from  that  we  take  solace 
for  the  dull  ache  that  her  swift  death  las  t  Monday  night 
brought  to  both  of  us. 

I  hope  the  readers  of  this  won’t  consider  that  I  am 
parading  our  grief  by  writing  about  our  little  girl  who 
was  snatched  from  us  so  tragically.  But  I  have  written 
about  Grace  and  her  brother  Steve  so  often  here  during 
the  last  four  years  that  I  cannot  help  but  feel  our 
children  may  have  casual  acquaintance  among  folk  whom 
I  don’t  know  personally. 

All  of  us  of  course  are  prepared  for  death  among 
loved  ones.  But  all  the  preparation  in  the  world,  all 
the  reiteration  to  oneself  that  such  things  come  inev¬ 
itably  to  everyone,  that  God  giveth  and  God  taketh 
away,  that  it  is  better  to  live  happily  and  to  be  cut 
off  quickly,  sharply  and  painlessly,  as  she  was,  than 
to  die  linger ingly--none  of  these  things  can  dull  the 
pain,  or  make  life  seem  anything  but  a  hollow  futility 
in  the  first  bitter  few  days  after  the  tragedy. 

Certainly  one  never  realizes  how  many  friends  he 
has  until  something  like  this  occurs.  Everywhere  I  have 
gone  on  my  humdrum  rounds  yesterday  and  today,  there 
have  been  warm  hands  in  mine,  warm  words  of  comfort. 
It's  an  ordeal  in  itself  to  greet  all  these  genuine 
well-wishers,  to  repeat  the  tragic  little  story  over 
and  over;  how  Gracie  somehow  climbed  to  an  upstairs 
window  sill,  opened  the  screen  catches,  and  tumbled  to 
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death.  But  if  there  weren't  those  hosts  of  friends  to 
extend  sympathy  our  loss  would  be  the  bitterer. 

My  wife  and  I  think  we  feel  a  little  better  about 
it  now.  We've  passed  through  the  first  tough  day,  and. 
of  course  shall  go  on  living,  just  as  everybody  else 
must  go  on  living,  no  matter  what  misfortune  strikes. 
We  hope  we  won't  brood.  But  we  do  know  that  no  matter 
how  many  years  pass,  the  memory  of  our  happy,  active 
and  merry  little  daughter  will  never  dim.  And  if  there 
is.  an  after-life,  we  know  that  she'll  be  there  waiting 
for  us--perhaps  escaping  who  knows  what  sorrows  and 
misfortunes  that  might  have  been  hers  had  she  lived! 


Sunder 
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Eternal  Feminine 

As  HAS  been  mentioned  before  in  this  department, 
one  of  the  best  loved  inhabitants  of  our  farm  is  our 
old  dog,  Shep.  He  not  only  has  an  excellent  disposition, 
and  is  placid  and  sagacious.,  but  performs  the  highly 
necessary  function  of  helping  to  drive  the  dairy  herd 
home  during  the  pasture  season. 

Inasmuch  as  Shep  is  nearing  the  retirement  age,  we 
were  pleased  enough  last  Winter  to  accept  as  a  gift 
from  Neighbor  John  Wilson,  Jr.,  a  frolicsome  young  fe¬ 
male  of  mixed  ancestry  but  about  the  right  size  and 
temperament,  we  thought,  to  become  a  substitute  when 
Shep  is  no  longer  able  to  do  his  job. 

But  unfortunately  Peggy  has  proven  valueless  as 
a  cow  dog.  She  runs  after  them  madly  but  refuses  to  bark 
or  nip  their  hocks,  the  only  persuasions  to  which  our 
critters  are  responsive.  Nor  did  her  first  litter  show 
any  more  pronounced  cow  dog  characteristics  and  we  dis¬ 
posed  of  them  all. 

At  present  Peggy  is  mothering  a  second  batch  of 
four  squeaking  little  ones  whose  sire  (we  hope)  is  Shep. 
Possibly, with  this  paternity , one  of  the  youngsters  will 
have  the  shepherd’s  instinct.  Only  time  will  tell. 

Meantime  Shep  seems  to  enjoy  association  with  his 
giddy  young  wife.  And  as  his  love  life  has  been  rather 
sketchy  and  forlorn  to  date,  consisting  of  casual  amours 
in  the  countrys ide  from  which  he  has  invariably  returned 
bearing  the  battle  marks  of  rivals,  we  are  glad  enough 
to  have  foolish  Peggy  brighten  his  declining  years, 
even  though  she  did  cost  us  $5.25  for  a  license. 

I  say  foolish  advisedly,  for  Peggy  seems  lacking 
in  the  most  rudimentary  intelligence  and  caution  of  the 
ordinary  farm  dog.  For  example,  one  day  last  week  when 
we  were  loading  hay  in  a  field  near  the  house  we  heard 
her  suddenly  give  tongue  in  her  high-pitched  voice.  Yes, 
she  barks  shrilly  enough  when  she  has  cornered  a  rabbit 
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or  woodchuck,  or  at  night  when  anybody  comes  near  the 
house,  but  she  won’t  utter  a  sound  with  the  cows,  when 
we  want  her  to. 

As  it  happened,  we  saw  nearly  the  whole  subsequent 
performance.  In  an  adjoining  field  foolish  Peggy  had  run 
across  a  skunk,  probably  a  mother  with  her  family.  Now 
old  Shep,  from  long  experience  with  polecats,  usually 
keeps  a  safe  distance.  But  in  this  instance,  whether 
because  of  the  contagious  excitement  aroused  by  Peggy’s 
barking,  or  whether  his  normal  caution  failed,  darned 
if  he  didn’t  join  her  in  skunk  baiting. 

Mrs.  Skunk  of  course  did  what  any  self-respecting 
polecat  would.  With  the  two  dogs  yapping  furiously  at 
her,  there  was  one  whisk  of  a  black  and  white  plume,  one 
overpowering  discharge,  and  the  two  assailants,  drenched 
and  quaking,  turned  and  fled.  We  men  were  at  least  thirty 
yards  away,  but  the  stench  was  so  strong  it  nearly  gagged 
us,  even  at  that  distance. 

It  was,  I  maintain,  all  Peggy’s  fault;  but  she, poor 
simple  thing,  didn’t  seem  to  sense  it  all.  Shep,  having 
more  decency,  kept  away  from  us  after  one  reprimand,  He 
knew  he  had  a  bad  case  of  BO.  But  his  witless  companion 
insisted  on  frolicking  around  with  her  nauseating  aroma 
almost  more  than  we  could  bear.  Finally  we  had  to  drive 
her  off  with  harsh  words  and  the  threat  of  a  stick. 

Poor  Peggy!  Her  insatiable  cur ios ity--such  a  common 
trait  of  the  feminine  gender  of  all  species--got  the 
better  of  her.  Not  only  that,  it  made  trouble  for  her 
generally  cautious  mate. 

I  feel  a  definite  sympathy  for  Shep .  Goodness  knows 
what  predicaments  Peggy  will  get  him  into!  But  like  the 
aged  gaffer  the  world  over,  I  suppose  he ' 11  jus t  have  to 
learn  by b  itter  experience  the  difficulties  flighty  young 
females  can  create  for  an  oldster. 
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Before  the  Storm 

All  DAY  long  our  small  part  of  the  farming  world 
has  moved  in  sweating  torpor .  St  ill  and  moisture-laden, 
the  air  has  lain  so  close  about  us  under  a  red-eyed  and 
pitiless  sun  that  we  have  frequently  wondered  at  the 
physical  endurance  which  enables  flesh  and  blood  to 
labor  under  such  conditions. 

The  men  in  the  hay  fields  have  moved  sluggishly 
with  the  acrid  sting  of  their  own  perspiration  a  con¬ 
stant  irritant.  The  horses,  with  heaving  sides  and  skins 
lathering  under  their  breeching -bands  and  collars ,  have 
flared  their  nostrils  and  planted  their  great  feet  with 
ever  increasing  weariness  as  they  strained  to  draw  the 
dead  weights  of  swelling  wagon  loads  of  hay. 

Around  the  farmstead  the  chickens  lie  with  ruffled 
feathers  in  the  yellow  dust  baths,  while  sparrows  peck 
languidly  at  seeds  and  corn  the  hens  are  too  somnolent 
to  touch.  Within  the  house  one’s  good  wife  goes  about 
endless  domestic  tasks,  her  light  garments  sticking 
moistly  to  her  body,  and  the  children,  fretful  in  the 
heat,  bicker  querulously.  Flies  buzz  noisily  against 
the  screens;  the  old  dog  pants  in  his  spot  of  shaded 
earth  beneath  the  grape  vines,  and  a  fat  bumblebee  drones 
as  he  laboriously  gathers  his  nectar  and  pollen  from 
the  drooping  hollyhocks  behind  the  woodshed .  All  Nature 
is  humid,  hushed,  waiting.  Only  harried  mankind,  driven 
by  the  lash  of  his  own  tasks,  forces  himself  and  his 
work  animals  on  such  a  day. 

But  then,  in  mid-afternoon,  like  the  prelude  to 
an  awesome  symphony,  come  the  first  sweet  puffs  of 
wind.  That  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand,  that  has 
hung  over  the  western  hills,  grows  larger.  The  wind 
swells  its  cheeks,  and  the  western  sky  begins  to  cloud 
the  firce  sun. 

Now  the  leaves  of  the  grapes  are  showing  their 
white  faces;  the  great  locust  by  the  house  sheds  its 
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last  seed  pods  and  dead  leaves  in  a  dry,  softly  rasping 
fall;  and  overhead  the  birds  scud  against  the  swift 
air  currents,  their  wings  only  half  open. 

In  the  fields  the  welcome  breeze  cools  the  men’s 
sweating  backs,  and  the  weary  horses,  their  manes  and 
tails  lifted  by  the  wind,  cock  ears  expectantly.  The 
dark  cloud  from  the  West  has  turned  the  sky  to  that 
sudden  black  which  is  typical  of  Summer  storms,  the 
green  fields  and  loudly  rustling  woodlot  trees  being 
thrown  into  sharp  relief. 

The  first  premonitory  rattle  of  thunder  adds  to 
the  prelude,  like  the  noise  of  a  thousand  bull  fiddles 
tuning  behind  the  mountains.  There  is,  in  sudden  con¬ 
trast  to  the  stifling  heat  of  the  day,  a  quick  coolness 
in  the  air,  and  a  few  great  drops  splash,  each  raising 
a  spray  of  dust  as  it  strikes  the  ground. 

Farmer  and  men  throw  themselves  furiously  into 
their  field  work,  striving;  to  top  out  the  load  of  hay 
before  the  rain  breaks.  Anxious  eyes  cock  at  the  storm 
warnings,  but  weary  bodies  crave  the  imminent  moisture 
more  than  they  fear  damage  to  the  hay. 

The  men  rush  on  as  much  as  they  can  and  turn  toward 
the  distant  barn  in  the  nick  of  time.  After  the  first 
warning  drops  there  has  been  a  pause  as  the  storm  gods 
gather  their  forces.  But  now  the  great  cloud,  bellying 
with  water,  has  swept  overhead  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale. 
The  wind  dies  suddenly  and  rain  begins,  slowly  and  gently 
at  first  but  raising  its  tempo  as  the  heavenly  orchestra 
bursts  into  full  crashing  swing. 

Men  and  horses  race  for  the  barn,  their  faces  stung 
by  the  cool  sweet  drops,  their  nostrils  filled  with 
the  first  sharp,  dusty  odor  of  dry  earth  and  verdure 
•sprinkled  with  moisture.  Somewhere  not  too  distant,  the 
lightning  splits  the  dark  sky  with  a  jagged,  blinding 
flash,  and  the  thunder  following  seems  to  rock  the  world. 

The  storm  has  broken,  the  blessed  rain  is  falling 
again,  and  the  Good  Earth  raises  arms  to  meet  it. 
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Peace  in  the  Tub 

In  THESE  days  of  wilted  collars  and  frazzled  nerves 
one  of  the  great  problems  that  confront  all  of  us  is" 
keeping  cool.  I  am  thinking  not  of  those  prosperous 
beings  under  no  compulsion  to  work,  nor  even  of  that 
fraction  of  the  working  population  which  is  on  vacation, 
but  rather  of  the  great  mass  of  us  who  must  labor  through 
sticky  day  hours  in  office  or  factory,  or  on  the  farm, 
enduring;  heat  and  humidity  with  what  patience  we  may. 

Psychologists  tell  us  the  best  way  of  all  to  avoid 
the  debilitation  of  extreme  heat  is  to  keep  the  mind 
off  it.  They  point,  as  perfect  examples  of  mental  con¬ 
trol,  to  the  Yogis  of  the  Far  East  who  can  sit  through 
blistering  heat  or  freezing  cold  with  equal  imperturb¬ 
ability  and  physical  comfort. 

But  most  of  us,  poor  wretches  unable  to  dissociate 
mind  from  body,  have  only  man-made  methods  of  combatting 
weather  influences.  Some  of  us,  when  our  shirts  stick 
clammily  to  our  back  bones  and  our  tempers  are  frayed 
to  needle  points,  seek  solace  in  cold  beer  or  glasses 
of  lemonade  at  the  nearest  soda  fountain.  Others  strug¬ 
gle  through  the  daily  stint,  supportedby  the  knowledge 
that  at  the  day’s  end  we  are  going  to  drive  to  some 
beach  and  loll  in  the  limpid  waters.  t 

But  friends,  as  one  who  has  spent  long  years  as 
a  particularly  fretful  victim  of  hot  weather,  I  submit 
that  of  all  the  anti-heat  remedies  ever  devised  by  the 
mind  of  man,  the  good  old  bathtub  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  efficient  and  economical. 

True,  I  have  drunk  my  gallons  of  ice  water,  beer 
and  pop  in  the  familiar  fiction  that  they  reduced  my 
body  temperature.  I  have  tried  electric  fans,  have 
been  in  air-conditioned  offices  and  shops;  have  put  in 
as  much  time  as  the  next  one  on  lake  shores  and  ocean 
beaches,  but  none  of  these  things  has  ever  compared 
with  the  ineffable  peace  and  complete,  cooling  relax- 
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ation  that  steals  over  me  when  I  let  my  anguished  body 
into  ten  inches  of  tepid  water  in  the  old  family  tub. 

That  modern  invention,  the  shower  bath,  is  all 
right  in  its  place.  Its  needling  spray  is  a  great  re- 
vivifier  and  inducement  to  conviviality  if  you  are  of 
the  sweaty  athletic  type  that  likes  to  come  in  dog-tired 
and  sour  smelling  after  eighteen  holes  ofgolf  and  beat 
your  manly  chest  in  the  company  of  your  fellows. 

But  for  those  who,  like  myself,  raise  their  mighty 
perspirations  by  hard  labor,  and  need  complete  body  and 
mental  relaxation  as  well  as  a  reduced  temperature,  I 
am  sure  the  tub  has  it  all  over  the  shower. 

For  you  recline  in  the  tub,  resting  comfortably 
on  the  base  of  your  spine  and  your  shoulder  blades,  with 
your  knees  raised .  You  must  stand  under  ashower  and,  as 
everyone  knows,  no  one  can  let  every  muscle  sag  in  com¬ 
plete  relaxation  if  he  is  on  his  feet.  Besides,  you  are 
liable  to  get  athlete's  foot  in  a  shower  room — the  ads 
tell  us  so — and,  also,  you  are  apt  to  whack  your  funny 
bone  on  one  of  the  faucets  when  soap  gets  into  your 
eyes  just  as  you  turn  on  the  hot  water,  instead  of  the 
cold.  And  as  for  comparing  the  good  old  tub  with  the 
average  bathing  beach,  there  again  it  wins  in  a  walk. 

There  are  no  sand  fleas  in  bathtubs,  no  mosqui¬ 
tos,  no  sand  to  get  inside  your  suit,  no  yelling  little 
boys  falling  over  your  legs,  no  scraps  of  greasy  paper 
from  somebody  else's  lunch,  no  bathhouses  odoriferous 
with  disinfectant  and  the  sourness  of  many  garments.  No, 
nothing  but  complete  repose  and  the  nearest  approach 
of  which  I  know  to  that  peace  which,  as  the  Good  Book 
says,  passeth  all  understanding.  Selah! 


Bringing  in  the  hay  from  the  lower  meadow. 
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Song  of  the  Sickle 

One  of  the  pleasanter  tones  of  the  June  orchestra 
that  plays  in  various  moods  all  around  us  these  days 
is  the  sound  of  the  mowing  machine. 

What  with  the  roar  of  traffic  on  our  main  highways, 
one  must  strain  his  ears  to  hear  it,  but  just  drive  your 
car  down  some  tree-shaded  country  road  and  stop  awhile 
to  listen.  You  should  catch  the  steady  whir  of  several 
machines  and,  if  your  nose  is  in  proper  working  order, 
savor  the  full  rich  odor  of  alfalfa  or  young  timothy 
and  orchard  grass. 

For  this  is  a  fast-growing  hay  year  in  our  Golden 
Area,  and  we  fellows  with  grass  to  cut  hop  to  it  a  bit 
earlier  than  usual.  It  is  the  busiest  time  of  year  for 
us  who  have  cows  to  feed  next  Winter,  a  time  when  work 
starts  in  the  fields  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  the  ground 
and  one  drives  himself,  his  men  and  horses  as  hard  as 
he  can,  always  with  an  anxious  eye  cocked  at  the  storm 
clouds  that  mass  all  too  swiftly  in  early  Summer. 

Although  it's  a  daily  gamble  with  the  weather  in 
June,  particularly  with  the  sappy  early  hay  and  its 
heavier  moisture  content  that  requires  longer  curing, 
this  is  generally  the  pleasantest  part  of  haying  time. 
Later  on,  in  mid-July,  we’ll  probably  have  the  usual 
scorching  days,  with  a  brassy  sun  beating  down  and  the 
hay  ripening  faster  than  we  can  get  it  in.  But  now  the 
nights  are  still  cool  and  the  days  not  unbearable.  Also 
we  are  fresh  at  the  job  and,  like  every  other  seasonal 
task  on  the  farm,  there  is  the  yearly  excitement  of 
gauging  the  current  crop,  and  the  stimulus  of  tackling 
a  new  activity,  after  the  rest  period  following  planting 
time  in  May.  A  month  from  now  those  of  us  who  are  still 
sweating  away  with  mowing  machine  and  rake  and  pitch 
forks  won't  be  quite  so  cheery,  for  it  will  be  more 
drudgery  than  fun;  it ' 11  be  hot  and  wearisome ,  and  we’ll 
begin  estimating  the  acreage  yet  to  get  in  and  the  days 
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it’ll  take  to  do  it,  and  wishing  that,  by  some  magic,  we 
could  see  the  remainder  of  the  crop  whisked  from  the 
fields  into  the  mow. 

But  now  there  is  a  real  thrill  to  getting  on  the 
seat  of  your  mower,  behind abrisk  team  of  well-matched 
horses  and  starting  around  a  piece  of  thick  green  grass 
that  stands  well  above  your  knees.  This  is  what  you’ve 
labored  for  all  year,  spreading  hundreds  of  loads  of 
manure,  adding  lime  and  phosphate  and  expensive  seed, 
worrying  about  the  heaving  of  frost,  the  quantity  of 
snow  and  the  necessary  Spring  rains.  This--if  you  are 
a  dairy  farmer — is  the  crowning  moment  of  your  year  as 
the  sharp  sickle-bar,  with  its  row  of  knives,  slices 
through  the  slender  stems,  and  the  odorous  grass  falls 
in  orderly  windrows  behind  you. 

It  is  the  more  stimulating  when  the  hay  you  mow 
as  fast  as  your  faithful  horses  walk  is  alfalfa  or 
clover,  not  only  because  they  cost  more  to  grow  and  are 
by  far  the  best  cow  feed,  but  because  these  leguminous 
grasses  have  the  richest,  sweetest  odor.  Of  them  all 
red  clover  has  the  grandest  perfume.  There  are  headier 
scents,  to  be  sure,  from  roses  or  apple  blossoms  or 
opulent  peonies  whose  petals  now  are  falling,  but  for 
anyone  living  on  a  farm,  or  who  has  only  farm  memories 
to  recall,  I  venture  to  assert  there  is  no  odor  that 
will  arouse  nostalgic  sentiment  (if  he  is  an  ex-coun¬ 
tryman)  or  more  keen  delight  (if  he  still  makes  his 
living  from  the  soil)  than  the  warm  sweetness  of  the 
various  blossoming  clovers. 

Sometimes  city  people  envy  the  farmer  his  freedom. 
That  exists  only  in  part,  or  in  some  of  the  activities 
which  seem  so  healthful  and  invigorating,  but  in  reality 
are  darned  tiresome.  Yet  he  is  indeed  an  enviable  figure 
as  he  pilots  his  horses  in  the  first  fine  mowing  days 
of  June . 
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On  Staying  in  Bed 

IjAST  week  I  spent  a  whole  day  in  bed,  the  first 
time  in  years  I  have  done  such  a  thing,  unless  compelled 
by  disabling  illness. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  wrong;  just  a  com¬ 
bination  of  irritating  cold,  aching  head  and  general 
weariness.  Not  the  sort  of  thing  that  ordinarily  would 
keep  one  from  the  daily  round. 

But  I  had  just  been  reading  a  magazine  article  by 
an  eminent  physician  who  praised  the  virtues  of  relax¬ 
ation  every  now  and  then,  with  an  idle  day  in  bed, 
whether  one  was  ill  or  well.  So  as  it  was  raining,  and 
there  wasn’t  much  to  do  on  the  farm,  and  as  I  decidedly 
didn't  feel  up  to  par,  I  stayed  under  the  covers  right 
through  the  daylight  hours . 

It  is  evening  now  as  I  write.  The  rain  is  still 
drizzling  through  the  new  leaves  of  the  big  maple  out¬ 
side  my  open  window,  and  I  can  smell  the  rich  odors  from 
our  soaked  garden  and  the  alfalfa  beyond.  An  Erie  pas¬ 
senger  rushes  past  on  wet,  shining  rails,  its  whistle 
moaning  and  bell  clanging  for  the  crossing.  A  heavy 
truck  grinds  up  the  hill  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the 
first  peepers  start  their  nightly  chorus  in  the  meadow. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest,  most  peaceful 
days  I  have  ever  had.  Of  course  the  reassuring  sound  of 
rain  falling  on  my  dry  hay  and  crops  has  heightened  the 
pleasure,  but  the  chief  result  of  my  relaxation  is  the 
definite  feeling  as  I  lie  here  waiting  for  supper  is 
that  I  am  really  rested. 

Sometimes  in  the  rush  of  daily  life,  with  extra 
activities  crowded  into  the  evening  hours,  with  too 
much  rich  food,  too  little  sleep  and  not  enough  proper 
exercise,  the  feeling  must  come  over  all  of  us  on  oc¬ 
casion  that  we're  tired.  1 1 '  s  a  fee  ling  that  never  comes 
on  arising  in  the  morning  after  a  refreshing  sleep.  I 
know  that  was  the  way  I  had  been  feeling  for  several 
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weeks,  my  general  incapacity  increased  by  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  persistent  head  cold. 

But  this  day  in  bed,  while  not  exactly  making  a  new 
man  of  me,  has  been  such  a  salutary  experience  that  I 
hasten  to  pass  my  impressions  on  to  others  who  have 
neVer  tried  the  poor  man’s  rest  cure. 

It’s  pretty  swell  lying  here,  magnificently  indo¬ 
lent  while  the  busy  life  of  your  household  comes  to  your 
ears  in  the  strange  half-tones  of  all  familiar  sounds 
when  one  is  prone  in  bed.  A  door  slams,  the  cat  cries 
for  her  milk,  your  good  wife  berates  one  of  the  children 
and  outside  the  hired  man  whistles  as  he  harnesses  the 
horses  to  be  used  in  the  fields. 

You  eat  your  breakfast  of  orange  juice,  buttered 
toast  and  strong  coffee,  brought  to  you  on  a  tray  by 
Friend  Wife  who  regards  you  enviously.  You  read  a  bit 
from  back  numbers  of  the  National  Geographic*,  then  you 
lie  back  on  your  pillows  with  a  hazy  idea  you’ll  think 
up  a  clever  piece  for  the  paper--informative ,  ironic  or 
screamingly  funny.  Brilliant  ideas  flit  unconnec tedly 
through  your  head,  but  gradually  you  yield  to  the  bliss¬ 
ful  somnolence  that  has  slowly  taken  hold.  Well,  you 
will  take  a  little  nap,  doze  a  bit,  you  say. 

You  wake  up  and,  lo  and  behold!  it's  almost  time 
for  lunch.  You  repeat  the  performance  in  the  afternoon; 
that  is,  you  read  and  doze,  or  lie  just  gazing  idly 
into  space,  and  by  supper  time  you  realize  that  you 
feel  a  lot  better  than  you  did  in  the  morning. 

Your  knotted  nerves  have  had  a  chance  to  unravel; 
your  mind  has  been  eased  of  tension;  the  busy  anti¬ 
bodies  striving  to  overcome  the  germs  that  caused  your 
cold  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  work.  Your  tired 
body  has  relaxed  through  the  simple  process  of  doing 
nothing  for  a  change . 
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Calf  Hunt 

IliITTXiE  black  Sue  had  given  birth  to  her  calf  some 
where  in  the  woods  and  brush  of  the  Quigley  pasture 
and  we  had  to  find  it. 

Ours  is  far  from  being  the  most  efficient  farm 
hereabout,  but  we  do  try  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
the  freshening  time  of  our  cows,  so  that  we  can  have 
them  with  the  milking  herd  when  their  time  is  almost  up 
and  not  be  forced  to  chase  all  over  the  place  looking 
for  calves.  But  every  now  and  then  a  cow  will  fool  us, 
either  because  we  have  been  mistaken  in  the  date  set 
for  calving  or  because  she  produces  her  offspring  a  few 
days  ahead  of  time.  Sue  fell  into  this  latter  category; 
so  I  took  it  on  myself  to  find  her  and  the  baby. 

Although  it  seemed  likely  to  be  a  long  search,  since 
the  pasture  is  big,  with  many  acres  of  tangled  woods 
where  a  cow  can  hide  a  calf,  I  rather  enjoyed  the  pros¬ 
pect.  For  it  was  one  of  those  crystal  clear  mornings 
we  have  been  having  since  the  first  frosts,  with  the 
air  sharp  and  invigorating  and  the  landscape  a  riot 
of  September  colors. 

Up  through  the  open  part  of  the  pasture  I  trudged, 
pipe  in  mouth,  stick  in  hand,  with  our  small  cow  dog 
Tippy  frolicking  happily  and  making  excursions  into  the 
brush  after  rabbits  and  squirrels. 

From  long  experience  with  the  topography  of  this 
particular  pasture,  I  knew  there  were  only  just  so  many 
brush  patches  and  stretches  of  woods  where  the  anxious 
mother  would  hide  her  young  and,  by  taking  them  one  at 
a  time,  I  knew  I'd  find  the  little  one  eventually.  Of 
course  it  was  harder  to  find  little  Sue  than  most  of 
our  two-toned  Holstein  herd,  for  she  is  dead  black  from 
head  to  tail,  and  is  almost  invisible  in  the  shade  of 
heavy  woods.  As  it  developed,  her  calf  was  equally 
black,  though  the  sire  is  black  and  white. 

An  hour  passed  with  no  sign  of  cow  or  calf.  But 
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it  hadn’t  been  a  particularly  fatiguing  or  uninterest¬ 
ing  jaunt.  I'd  had  time  to  inspect  the  stone  rows  and 
wire  fences,  to  see  whether  the  grass  was  staying  green 
and  healthy  in  the  parts  I  had  treated  with  lime,  phos¬ 
phate  and  manure  in  my  participation  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
benevolent  pasture  improvement  program,  and  to  spot 
a  few  well-loaded  hickory  and  butternut  trees  beneath 
which  the  children  and  I  might  gather  nuts  Sunday. 

Eventually  Tippy  and  I  found  Sue  eyeing  us  with 
grave  suspicion  from  a  clump  of  white  birch  in  a  corner 
of  the  pasture,  just  as  far  as  she  could  get  from  the 
barn.  She’d  had  her  calf  all  right  and  seemed  in  good 
spirits,  but  disinclined  to  lead  us  to  the  baby.  Tippy 
was  all  for  chasing  her  immediately,  but  I  restrained 
the  dog,  as  this  would  serve  only  to  drive  her  even 
farther  from  the  secret  spot  where  the  calf  lay. 

It's  an  ancient  deception  and  doesn ' t  always  work, 
but  taking  Tippy,  I  retired  to  a  vantage  point  some 
fifty  yards  away,  where  I  could  see  the  cow  but  she 
couldn't  see  me,  and  proceeded  to  blat,  with  my  hand 
over  my  mouth.  I  could  see  Sue’s  ears  pitch  forward  but 
she  didn’t  move.  But  as  I  continued  to  emit  a  half- 
strangled  "ma-a-a”,  she  suddenly  started  off.  I  guessed 
her  direction,  and  after  a  moment  followed. 

Sure  enough  the  ruse  had  worked.  Sue  let  Tippy 
and  me  go  straight  to  her  little  one  where  he  lay  curled 
in  a  small,  black  ball.  When  I  hefted  him  gently  by 
his  loose,  damp  flanks,  he  stood  for  a  moment  uncer¬ 
tainly  on  wobbly  legs,  and  then  bolted  suddenly  in 
terror,  only  to  stumble  and  fall  in  a  heap. 

Sue  bawled  and  lunged  at  the  dog,  which  fled.  But 
at  length  mutual  confidence  was  restored,  and  our  small 
procession  set  out  for  the  distant  barn,  down  through 
the  aisles  of  trees,  with  the  carpet  of  bright  leaves 
under  foot,  and  the  sun  striking  warmly  through  the 
thinning  foliage . 

I  lit  my  pipe  again  in  deep  contentment,  for  there 
is  nothing  quite  so  satisfying  to  a  farmer  as  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  calf  after  a  long  search,  and  finding  him 
a  lusty  fellow,  with  his  mother  in  good  shape. 
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How  Not  to  be  a  Carpenter 

Since  the  Government  and  the  agricultural  colleges 
have  worked  out  so  many  good  ideas  for  farmers,  I’d  like 
to  suggest  something  I  think  should  be  received  with 
cheers  by  hard-working  husbandmen  from  coast  to  coast. 

This  would  be  a  nice,  big  fat  book  full  of  blue 
prints-  and  rule-of-thumb  specifications  for  such  ordin¬ 
ary  standard  building  jobs  as  confront  nearly  every 
farmer  frequently.  Also,  and  perhaps  most  important, I 
would  suggest  the  experts  try  to  figure  out  how  much 
these  standard  jobs  will  cost,  and  how  long  it  will 
take  to  finish  them. 

On  our  farm  we  ’  re  forever  s  tarting  blithely  on  some 
much  needed  undertaking,  li ke  enlarging  the  machine-shed 
or  fixing  up  the  ell  off  the  cowbarn  to  hold  young  stock 
in  the  Winter,  without  the  balmiest  idea  of  its  magni¬ 
tude.  I  confess  frankly  I’m  no  carpenter  and,  although 
the  men  who  work  for  me  area  darned  sight  handier  with 
saws  and  hammers  than  I,  they  don’t  qualify  as  experts. 

So  we  go  ahead,  cheerfully  ripping  off  ancient 
boards  and  laying  bare  rafters  that  haven’t  seen  the 
light  of  day  for  generations,  only  to  conclude  after 
about  a  week's  work  in  our  off-hours  that  we  cannot 
possibly  finish  in  the  time  we  allotted.  We  run  out  of 
nails  and  lumber,  makemistakes  and  start  over  and  find 
the  job  is  going  to  cost  considerably  more  than  we  had 
figured  in  the  beginning. 

I  think  Mr.  Wallace  should  set  aside  a  slice  of 
AAA  appropriations,  andput  abunch  of  experts  in  charge 
of  it  to  do  nothing  else  for  six  months  or  so  but  figure 
costs  and  labor  on  standard  farm  jobs.  Of  course  require¬ 
ments  would  vary  on  different  types  of  farms,  but  there 
are  a  good  many  common  building  undertakings  which  are 
just  about  the  same  everywhere. 

This  difficulty  probably  is  one  of  the  many  reasons 
executives  of  big  corporations  ride  around  in  handsome 
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cars  and  smoke  two-bit  cigars,  while  the  average  farmer 
has  to  wear  the  same  pair  of  overalls  until  they  drop 
off,  and  never  quite  catches  up  on  last  month’s  bills. 

Big  Business  figures  every  detail  of  cost,  down 
to  the  last  half  hour  of  pouring  cement  or  sawing  floor 
planks.  When  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  or  General  Motors 
sets  out  to  build  a  plant  addition,  it  knows  precisely 
how  much  it  will  cost,  and  how  long  it  will  take. 

When  Farmer  Pierson,  on  the  other  hand,  begins 
construction  of  a  machine-shed  enlargement,  he  thinks 
he  has  some  idea  of  how  many  dollars  he  will  have  to 
sink  in  it,  and  how  many  days  he  and  his  co-workers  will 
have  to  labor,  but  usually  discovers  his  original  cal¬ 
culations  were  grossly  inaccurate. 

I  was  thinking  seriously  along  these  lines  just 
the  other  day,  after  I  had  mashed  my  thumb  with  the 
hammer,  trying  to  drive  a  nail  in  a  tight  corner  and, 
while  nursing  the  injured  member,  contemplated  the  dis¬ 
couraging  amount  of  work  still  to  be  done  on  the  job. 

"Betcha  we  don’t  finish  her  till  the  middle  of 
the  month,”  offered  my  helper  Ed  cheerfully. 

”Yeah,I  suppose  not,"  said  I  gloomily. "We  should 
have  started  earlier." 

Now  if  I  just  had  the  building  book  that  I  think 
the  AAA  should  put  out,  maybe  I’d  save  some  headaches 
and  mashed  thumbs,  too.  Or  maybe  if  I  continue  to  gain 
experience  year  by  year  in  all  sorts  of  rural  building 
projects,  I’ll  put  out  a  book  myself,  emphasizing  all 
the  many  things  not  to  do,  for  we’re  experts  in  that 
department  on  our  farm. 
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Blessings  of  Repose 

BEING  folkin  modest  circumstances,  and  tied  closely 
to  our  farm,  the  periods  in  which  our  family  is  separated 
for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time  are  so  rare  as  to 
be  occasions  of  marked  significance. 

The  last  time  was  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  now,  bless 
my  soul!  here  I  am  alone  again,  with  the  wife  and  kids 
away  visiting  her  people  in  Reading,  Pa. 

Now,  as  previously  noted  here,  when  Edna  and  I  go 
away  together  for  a  few  days,  it  is  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  from  when  she  and  the  offspring  leave  me  alone  at 
home.  It's  darned  lonesome;  that’s  what  it  is!  Without 
the  familiar  face  of  one’s  wife  and  the  familiar  shrill 
of  one’s  children,  the  house  suddenly  becomes  cheerless. 

When  I  came  in  from  work  the  first  night  the  family 
was  away,  home  was  so  desolate  I  considered  seeking 
some  of  the  exclusively  male  companionship,  as  I  would 
have  done  in  the  carefree  bachelor  days  of  yore.  But 
to  do  that  the  only  available  conveyance  was  my  ancient 
and  noisy  truck,  which  would  have  spoiled  any  night’s 
entertainment . 

And  then,  on  second  thought,  I  said  to  myself, 
"Well  now,  for  goodness  sake,  why  don’t  you  welcome  an 
opportunity  for  that  peace  and  tranquillity  you’re  al¬ 
ways  longing  for?  There  won’t  be  a  soul  to  bother  yOu 
after  you’ve  finished  your  day’s  work,  no  high-pitched 
childish  voices,  no  well-meant  but  sometimes  annoying 
requests  by  Friend  Wife ; nothing  but  s olitude  and  repose. 

So  that's  the  way  it  has  been  this  week-end.  Lone¬ 
some,  yes,  but  oh  so  refreshingly  quiet!  Tomorrow  they 
are  coming  home,  and  I'll  be  awfully  glad.  But  tonight 
is  Sunday,  and  I'm  winding  up  one  of  the  pleasantest 
days  I've  spent  in  a  long  time.  Oh,  of  course,  there 
were  many  chores.  Show  me  a  farm  where  there  isn't. There 
was  the  milk  to  be  taken  to  the  creamery,  the  chickens 
and  the  goat,  and  the  puppies,  to  be  fed  and  watered 
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and,  in  the  afternoon,  a  small  load  of  alfalfa  to  be 
brought  in  when  rain  threatened. 

But  aside  from  these  small  activities,  I  have  done 
nothing.  There  were  no  funnies  to  be  read  to  Grace  and 
Steve;  no  demands  that  I  dig  fish  worms  for  the  boy  or 
read  about  Jimmy  Skunk  or  Sammy  Squirrel  to  the  girl. 
I  didn’t  even  bother  to  heat  various  concoctions  left 
in  the  icebox,  but  ate  cold  pork  and  beans,  likewise 
the  scalloped  potatoes,  salad  and  other  stuff.  I  did 
wash  the  dishes,  however,  and  wipe  off  the  kitchen 
table,  which  is  more  than  some  husbands  do  when  left 
to  their  own  devices. 

So  now,  as  I  write,  I’m  sitting  on  our  front  porch 
feeling  very  much  at  peace  with  myself  and  the  world.lt 
is  a  restful  scene.  On  all  sides  stretch  the  rolling 
fields  of  our  farm,  bright  green  after  the  recent  rain. 
Sharply  against  the  setting  sun  I  see  the  cows  steadily 
cropping  the  lush  grass  of  a  mow  lot  into  which  they 
have  been  turned  for  the  first  time  tonight.  On  the 
freshly  mowed  lawn  before  me  a  lone  robin  has  been  hop¬ 
ping  persistently  about  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes, 
cocking  his  little  head  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
diving  swiftly  with  his  beak  for  a  worm  or  a  bug. 


Autumn 


View  oj  the  Mt.  Hope  road  and  neighbor  Wilson's  barn  on  an  Autumn  day. 
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Stabling  Time 

In  TOWN,  when  the  firs t  really  cold  days  come,  some 
time  after  Hallowe’en,  preparations  for  Winter  by  your 
average  householder  are  relatively  simple.  He  may  check 
his  coal  bin,  bring  in  the  garden  hose,  take  off  the 
window  screens  and  make  sure  the  car  is  ready  for  Win¬ 
ter,  but  otherwise  life  goes  on  much  the  same. 

But  for  us  who  live  on  farms,  particularly  farms 
with  cows,  horses,  chickens  and  other  livestock,  the 
first  few  days  of  November  are  usually  one  of  the  busi¬ 
est  periods  of  the  year.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
do,  so  many  things  that  ought  to  be  done  but  probably 
won’t  be,  due  to  the  lack  of  time  and  manpower. 

On  most  farms  the  milch  cows  have  been  stabled  for 
the  long  Winter  feeding,  when  their  feed  will  be  hay, 
silage,  cornstalks  and  grain.  On  some  places  like  ours 
young  stock  may  still  run  in  the  pasture,  with  perhaps 
a  team  of  horses  still  picking  a  slim  living  from  what 
is  left  of  grass  and  undergrowth.  Poultry  are  in  from 
the  open  range;  hogs  grunt  in  their  pens,  and  the  whole 
hungry  animal  population  pursues  an  unexciting  round, 
dependent  solely  on  man  for  food  and  shelter. 

Not  until  Spring's  warm  breath  loosens  the  grass 
and  starts  Nature’s  cycle  of  growth  again  will  the  dairy 
farmer  be  able  to  turn  his  herd  out  to  pasture  in  the 
early  morning,  leaving  nearly  the  whole  day  for  him  to 
work  at  the  many  jobs  always  waiting  on  a  farm. 

On  our  place  we  have  so  many  things  to  do  that  we 
kept  hoping  to  finish  before  stabling  time,  but  now 
must  either  put  off  altogether  or  only  partly  finish.  For 
with  stables  to  clean  daily  and  a  big  herd  of  cows  to 
fodder  and  milk,  there’s  little  time  for  anything  else. 

At  that,  there’s  always  a  tremendous  satisfaction 
in  getting  in  the  stock  in  late  October  or  early  Nov¬ 
ember,  particularly  if  there  is  a  full  haymow  and  lots 
of  silage  and  other  roughage  to  carry  through.  This  year 
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the  average  farmer  in  this  region  hasn’t  any  too  much 
home  grown  feed,  after  the  searing  drouth  that  burned 
grass  and  all  other  crops  from  June  until  August. 

The  last  few  days  of  pasture  are  nearly  always 
pretty  trying .  The  cows  are  restless  and  hungry,  poking 
through  fences  to  get  into  a  neighbor’s  field,  falling 
off  in  milk  production  and,  as  you  fancy,  eyeing  you 
reproachfully  for  not  giving  them  enough  to  eat.  But 
when  you  finally  bring  the  patient  creatures  in  and 
start  chucking  down  the  hay  and  silage  to  them,  you  can 
almost  feel  their  appreciation.  How  they  do  tie  into 
a  good  meal!  How  they  fling  their  heads  and  stamp  their 
feet  as  they  stuff  in  the  hay,  long  tongues  reaching 
out  and  jaws  moving  rythmically  down  the  two  long  lines 
of  yokes! 

And  then,  when  evening  milking  is  finished,  instead 
of  turning  them  out  to  the  chill  and  blackness  of  the 
night  as  you  have  done,  you  scatter  fresh  bedding  under 
them,  give  them  something  more  to  eat,  and  turn  out  the 
light,  leaving  them  chomping  in  warm  contentment. 

A  bunch  of  cows  takes  most  of  a  man’s  time  from 
now  on  for  the  next  five  or  six  months,  leaving  many 
necessary  chores  for  Spring.  There  are  definite  rewards 
just  the  same.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  farmer 
hereabout  worthy  of  the  name  who  doesn’t  have  this 
feeling  often,  after  he  has  tended  his  stock.  They 
cannot  thank  you  in  words,  but  gratitude  is  evident. 
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Apple  Wood  Burning 

XT'S  HARD  to  say  goodbye  to  Summer  so  early  in  the 
year.  Of  course,  the  cool  nights  and  nippy  mornings  we 
have  had  recently  may  be  only  an  unseasonable  spell,  and 
Autumn,  with  its  whirling  leaves  and  blighting  frosts, 
still  may  be  weeks  away. 

But  in  many  a  home  hereabout  eventide  calls  now  for 
a  bit  of  warmth  if  one  is  to  read  the  paper  in  the 
comfort  of  slippers  and  shirtsleeves.  Now  is  the  time 
when  those  with  fireplaces  remove  the  Summer  accumula¬ 
tion  of  cigarette  butts,  pieces  of  string,  carpet  lint, 
and  similar  odds  and  ends  which  inevitably  find  their 
way  into  this  handy  catch-all,  unless  the  housekeeper 
is  tidier  than  average.  Then  we  sweep  up  the  hearth, 
adjust  the  damper,  give  a  quick  glance  up  the  chimney 
to  make  sure  no  bird  has  fallen  therein  to  stink  most 
noxiously  when  the  flames  incinerate  it — and  light  our 
first  fire  of  the  Fall. 

It  doesn’t  make  much  difference  what  kind  of  wood 
one  uses  in  the  fireplace.  Oak,  hard  maple  and  ash  burn 
with  a  bright  hot  flame  that  pleases  folk  whose  chief 
desire  is  warmth.  Pitch-pine  has  its  own  odor,  and  it 
crackles  most  satisfactorily.  Hickory  too  gives  a  fine 
woodsy  smell  associated  invariably  with  well-cured  hams 
and  bacon.  But  of  them  all  our  household  prefers  the 
pungent  aroma  of gnarled,  shaggy-barked  apple  chunks.  We 
have  a  lot  of  them  piled  in  the  cellar,  and  from  now 
until  we  start  the  furnace,  our  home  will  be  perfumed 
with  apple  smoke  every  evening  that  there’s  more  chill 
than  we  can  stand  in  comfort. 

When  I  was  a  boy  out  in  Colorado  our  favorite  fuel 
was  pinon  pine,  a  species  indigenous  to  the  western 
mountains.  It  also  gives  off  a  pleasant  odor,  one  that 
I  recall  vividly  even  yet,  although  I  haven’t  smelled 
it  in  twenty  years.  Those  were  happy  nights  in  our  big 
living  room,  with  the  pinon  chunks  crackling  and  snap- 
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ping,  and  Father  reading  from  the  works  of  Dickens. 

At  that,  our  hearth  wasn’t  a  real,  hones t-to-gosh 
wood-burning  fireplace.  Originally  it  had  been  designed 
for  coal  in  those  pre-furnace  days  when  large  houses 
needed  several  base-burners  as  well  as  two  or  three 
fireplaces  to  keep  them  tolerably  warm.  Later  it  was 
changed  to  gas,  and  finally,  because  Father  liked  an 
open  fireplace  for  it s sentimental  value,  altered  again 
to  accommodate  wood  in  smallish  pieces. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  who,  like  him,  value 
a  fireplace  for  the  same  reason,  even  though  their  homes 
may  be  adequately  warmed  by  the  latest  automatic  oil 
or  gas  furnace  or  coal  stoker  which  functions  on  the 
first  whiff  of  cold.  Witness,  for  example,  the  extent 
to  which  the  swankies t  city  apartments  now  feature  them, 
though  central  heating  is  in  the  rent  charge. 

Whether  you  actually  need  a  hearth  for  warmth  as 
do  many  of  us  whose  heating  systems  still  are  a  bit 
old-fashioned,  its  basic  appeal  is  the  same.  There  is 
something  about  an  open  flame  and  the  smell  of  burning 
wood  that  soothes  and  invites  revery  and  introspection 
which  we  all  need  at  times. 

Call  it  auto-hypnosis,  if  you  wish  to  be  scien¬ 
tific;  still  there  is  nothing  more  peaceful,  more  com¬ 
pletely  relaxing  and  satisfying,  than  to  sit  before 
your  own  fireside  these  chilly  evenings,  conjuring  such 
philosophy  as  you  may  frojn  the  leaping  blaze  before 
you  the  while  the  wind  moans  in  the  trees  outside,  and 
whips  them  as  if  in  anger  at  your  comfort. 
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A  Little  Boy  Sees  the  Fair 

Oh  Boy!”  exclaimed  Steve,  his  eyes  shining  with  the 
excitement  of  a  five-year-old.  ”0h  Boy,  I  want  to  go 
again,  Daddy." 

It  was  hard  to  deny  him.  The  Mer ry-go-Round,  that 
perennial  fascinator  of  County  Fairs,  had  just  ground 
to  a  halt,  its  brassy  musical  innards  stilled  momen¬ 
tarily  as  the  attendants  hejded  the  next  contingent  of 
children  scrambling  madly  for  the  outside  horses.  Steve 
had  chosen  a  beautiful  dark  brown  mount,  its  stirrups 
far  too  long  for  him.  It  had  one  ear  missing,  but  its 
arching  neck  and  flaring  nostrils  would  stir  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  any  young  man  going  on  six. 

So  Steve  went  round  and  round  again,  holding  the 
bridle  tightly  in  one  small  sweaty  hand,  and  with  the 
other  grasping  the  upright  pole  in  such  a  grip  that  he 
could  only  snatch  it  away  for  b r ief  s aluta t ions  as  he 
passed  Daddy  waiting  patiently  with  other  parents. 

It  was  Steve’s  first  real  day  at  the  Fair.  Last 
year  we  thought  he  was  too  small  and  inexperienced  for 
the  swarming  crowds  and  myriad  at tract ions ,  but  this 
time  he  spent  nearly  nine  hours,  from  two  o'clock  until 
the  last  rocket  exploded  at  night,  trudging  manfully 
through  one  exhibition  hall  after  another , saying  little 
but  soaking  up  a  wealth  of  impressions. 

"You  know,"  he  observed  this  noon  as  he  paused  in 
his  customary  furious  spooning  of  potatoes  and  vegetables 
into  his  always  empty  stomach  and  leaned  one  elbow  on 
the  table  in  contemplation;  "you  know  it  was  just  won¬ 
derful,  wasn't  it?  Boy,  it  was  beautiful!" 

Steve  has  just  learned  those  two  trite  superlatives 
but  they  are  the  most  expressive  words  he  knows,  and 
when  he  uses  them  it  is  with  sincerity. 

Yes,  to  the  innocence  of  five  years,  the  County 
Fair  is  wonderful  and  beautiful , one  tremendous,  almost 
fairy-like,  collection  of  delight ful  s ights  and  sounds  . 
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A  child  like  Steve  sees  nothing  of  the  tawdriness 
of  the  frayed  concession  booths  or  the  cheapness  of  so 
much  of  the  alleged  entertainment  offered.  To  him  the 
dark  gypsies  in  their  run-down  heels  and  dirty,  gaudy 
dresses,  snatching  at  the  arms  of  men  and  women  to  make 
their  f or tune-t ell ing  propositions,  are  glamourous 
creatures  that  might  have  sprung  at  a  magician’s  call 
straight  from  the  land  of  make-believe.  Even  the  tired 
middle-aged  man  with  the  western  sombrero  and  the  yellow 
necktie,  making  his  hoarse  wise-cracks  in  connection 
with  sales  of  his  snake-oil  tonic,  is  a  magnificent 
figure  to  be  gawped  at  with  proper  admiration. 

Steve  didn’t  think  so  much  of  the  stock  exhibits; 
they  looked  too  much  like  what  we  have  at  home,  so  he 
said,  being  yet  too  young  to  discriminate  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.  But  he  did  get  greatly  excited  about  the  smallest 
and  the  biggest  of  the  horses,  namely,  the  tiny  shetlands 
and  the  burros  which  belong,  I  believe,  to  A1  Owens  of 
Crystal  Run,  and  the  great  black  stallion  of  M.  Arthur 
Lain  of  Westtown.  I  had  to  hold  him  up  until  my  arms 
were  sore  and  my  shirt  liberally  smeared  from  the  clutch 
of  his  grimy  hands  while  he  had  his  fill  of  admiring 
them.  And  never  have  I  heard  him  laugh  so  loudly,  or 
so  long,  as  when  the  tiny  male  donkey  let  out  his  ridic¬ 
ulous  hee-haw  —  the  first  time  Steve  had  ever  heard  this 
strange, mirth-provoking  sound .  This  was ,  without  doubt, 
the  high  point  of  an  excitement-crowded  day. 

While  his  Mother  and  I  realized,  when  we  finally 
reached  the  welcome  quiet  of  our  home  late  that  night, 
that  we  were  as  dog-tired  and  dishevelled  as  usual  at 
a  Fair  day’s  end,  we  agreed  it  had  been  a  pleasanter 
time  than  everbefore  because  we  had  the  fresh,  unspoiled 
pleasure  of  young  Steve  to  spur  our  flagging  spirits . 

"Boy,”  saidSteve  as  he  slowly  took  off  his  clothes 
and  prepared  for  bed,  "I  guess  I'll  never  forget  any 
thing  I  saw  today,  huh?" 

And  bless  his  little  Soul,  we  don't  think  he  will! 
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Filling  the  Big  Tubs 

NOTHING  in  the  Autumn  scene  is  more  picturesque 
than  hand-cut  corn  in  long  even  rows,  with  butts  set 
firmly  on  the  ground  and  tasselled  tops  browning  in  the 
sun.  Artists  and  photographers  seeking  pictorial  effects 
to  symbolize  this  time  of  year  invariably  think  of  corn 
shocks — or,  as  we  call  them  in  this  region,  stouts--to 
typify  the  Fall.  They  are  traditionally  partners  with 
yellow  pumpkin,  red  and  gold  leaves  swirling  down,  and 
fat  gobblers  strutting  in  the  barnyards. 

Admittedly  corn  cut  in  stouts  is  more  picturesque 
to  non-farmers,  but  for  us  who  labor  on  the  land  it 
means  a  terrible  lot  of  hand  work,  which  is  far  from 
picturesque.  The  corn  must  be  cut  with  short  knives  and 
laid  up  in  stouts  against  a  foundation  of  stalks  left 
fastened  to  the  ground  by  their  roots.  After  they  are 
thoroughly  cured,  the  stouts  mus t  be  torn  down,  the  ears 
husked  and  the  stalks  tied  up  again  for  Winter  fodder. 

Far  preferable  to  this  traditional  way  of  handling 
corn  is  to  ensile  it.  That  saves  countless  hours  of 
hand  labor,  for  it  can  be  done  almost  entirely  by  ma¬ 
chinery  and,  most  important  of  all,  every  bit  of  nour¬ 
ishment  in  the  stalks  and  ears  is  saved  for  the  cattle. 
There  is  none  of  the  wastage  inevitable  in  the  stouting 
and  husking  program. 

Everywhere  in  our  area  today  cumbersome  harvesters 
slash  through  the  waving  rows,  chucking  out  their  tied 
bundles  in  long  ranks  behind.  Gangs  of  sweating  men  load 
the  bundles  on  trucks  or  wagons  to  be  hauled  to  the 
blowers,  whose  roar  can  be  heard  everywhere. 

I  know  of  no  farm  operation  quite4  so  satisfying 
as  shoving  green  ear-laden  bundles  into  a  blower.  The 
old  tractor  pants,  the  inexorable  jaws  grab  the  stalks 
from  the  carrying  table,  and  the  powerful  knives  slash 
them  to  bits,  to  be  blown  with  terrific  force  up  the 
long  pipe  and  down  into  the  cavern  of  the  big  tubs. 
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You  feel  you're  really  accomplishing  so  much  in 
such  a  short  time  when  you're  ensiling  corn.  Straight 
and  tall,  it  seems  to  yield  so  many  more  tons  of  fodder 
than  any  other  feed  crop.  And  when  it  goes  to  the  silo 
there's  such  a  wealth  of  good  feed  all  at  once,  such 
an  exciting  roar  and  clatter  of  machinery  that  the 
farmer  feels  triumphant  over  Nature. 

The  corn  is  spotty  in  our  area  this  year,  due  to 
the  late  Spring,  wet  Summer  and  early  cold  in  August. 
Some  farmers  have  been  lucky  enough  to  have  better  than- 
average.  Others  have  not  fared  so  well,  with  stunted 
fields  and  a  plague  of  weeds.  But  despite  all  the  early 
predictions  the  average  dairyman  will  get  his  silos  full 
this  year  or,  if  he  still  cuts  and  husks  by  hand,  will 
have  nearly  his  usual  harvest  of  grain. 

It's  a  race  against  time  now,  for  killing  frosts 
may  come  any  night,  and  those  men  who  have  waited  to 
let  their  corn  grow  as  long  as  possible  and  get  full 
ripe  ears  must  hustle  through  every  hour  of  daylight. 

But  it's  a  rewarding  period  of  hard  work — silo 
filling  time,  the  last  big  job  before  Winter  begins.  One 
labors  at  top  speed  to  get  it  finished  but  draws  a  long 
breath  of  satisfaction  when  it's  over  and  the  big  tubs 
are  filled  to  the  brim  with  succulent  feed,  or  the  long 
rows  of  stouts  stand  browning  in  the  September  sun. 
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Hunter’s  Luck 

Had  ANY  pheasant  pie  yet?” 

Ed  Jenkins  had  encountered  me  in  the  hank.  Well, 
if  you  want  to  know,  it  was  in  front  of  the  note  window 
where  he  and  I  unfortunately  have  business  that  brings 
us  there  the  same  day  each  month. 

"No,"  I  said,  "you  know  I'm  no  hunter." 

"Well,"  said  Ed,  "to  be  honest,  I  ain’t  had  none 
neither,  and  it’s  kinda  provokin’,  for  if  there’s  one 
sort  of  eating  I  enjoy  more’n  another  it’s  pheasant 
pie,  the  way  the  Missus  fixes  it  with  onions  and  yams. 
But  that  don’t  mean  I  haven’t  been  hunting.  Me  and  the 
old  dog  been  out  three-four  times  this  season,  and  had 
a  real  enjoyable  time  even  though  we’ve  scared  up  only 
two-three  birds,  and  them  all  hens." 

"Wouldn’t  think  there ’d  be  much  sport  in  hunting 
if  you  didn’t  get  anything,"  I  ventured. 

"Sure  there  is,"  returned  Ed.  "All  depends  on  a 
feller’s  nature.  Now  you  take  the  two  fellers  from  New 
York  that  hunt  on  my  place  every  bird  season.  Name  of 
Thompson  and  McGinnis.  Thompson,  he's  a  lawyer,  big 
voice  and  beefy.  McGinnis  is  in  some  sort  of  chemical 
business.  Red- faced,  Irish  as  Paddy's  pig  and  full  of 
blarney  and  funny  stories  when  he’s  had  a  nip.  Both  of 
’em  about  my  age;  only  difference  is  they  got  plenty 
dough.  They  always  come  up  together  in  a  big  car,  with 
a  couple  of  expensive  dogs  in  a  rack  at  the  back  and 
a  pair  of  the  sweetest  guns  you  ever  seen. 

"Well  these  two  wrote  me  they  was  coming  up  last 
Saturday,  and  could  I  take  time  to  go  out  with  ’em?  Like 
I  say,  they  got  two  grand  bird  dogs,  but  always  like 
me  to  go  along  because  my  old  pointer  George  can’t  be 
beat  on  birds  up  our  way,  and  also  they  know  I’m  kinda 
familiar  with  the  lay  of  the  land. 

"I'd  hurried  through  the  chores  that  morning  and 
was  all  set  when  they  drove  into  the  yard.  It  was  just 
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a  perfect  day  for  birds,  cool  enough  to  make  walking 
pleasant,  and  with  that  good  old  October  haze  hanging 
in  the  air,  and  the  yellow  leaves  swirling  down. 

"We  fanned  out  like  we  always  do,  each  man  with 
his  dog  ranging  out  ahead.  We  worked  the  big  north  pas¬ 
ture  first,  because  there's  a  lot  of  brush.  I  figgered 
we’d  scare  up  pheasant  there,  if  any  place.  Was  even 
a  chance  for  partridge,  or  at  least  some  rabbits.  But 
bless  you,  we  poked  all  over  that  lot,  and  through  the 
woods  next  to  it,  all  morning,  and  never  scared  up  a 
dog-goned  thing  except  two  rabbits  which  Thompson,  the 
lawyer  shot  at  and  missed. 

"Back  at  the  house  for  lunch  I  seen  Thompson  wasn't 
going  to  have  no  fun  if  he  didn't  get  a  bird.  Gloomy 
as  a  sick  rooster.  Kept  talking  about  the  war  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  other  such  things  I  could  see  wouldn't 
help  to  put  either  of  them  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind. 
Even  intimated  they  had  paid  me  good  money  for  a  day's 
shootin’  and  I  hadn't  fixed  so  there 'd  be  anything  for 
'em  to  shoot  at. 

"He  didn't  improve  none  that  afternoon, even  though 
he  did  finally  get  a  good-sized  rabbit.  He  wanted  birds 
and  because  he  couldn't  get  birds  his  whole  day  was 
ruint,  On  the  other  hand,McGinnls,  the  Irishman,  had  himself 
a  swell  time.  Didn't  have  no  better  luck,  but  didn't 
give  a  darn. 

"'Gosh  sakes, '  says  he  to  me,  'I'm  really  ashamed 
the  way  Henry  acts.  Here  we  have  a  chance  to  get  away 
and  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  country  with  our  dogs  and 
guns,  and  he  don't  get  no  pleasure,  just  because  he 
don't  get  the  birds  he  came  after.  I'm  sorry  for  him.' 

"You  see,"  Ed  concluded,  "that  just  goes  to  show 
the  difference  between  fellers.  McGinnis  likes  to  get 
game  when  he  goes  after  it,  but  he's  able  to  enj oy  a  day 
outdoors  without  it.  He's  the  kind  that  makes  the  best 
of  things  as  they  are.  Thompson  don't.  Guess  he's  the 
kind  of  lawyer  who  when  he  loses  a  case  cusses  out  his 
stenographer,  goes  home  and  makes  life  miserable  for 
the  family  and  gives  himself  nervous  indiges tion, t oo . 
Yeah,  huntin' s  a  good  test  of  a  feller." 
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Walking  in  the  Woods 

In  TOWN  piles  of  burning  leaves,  and  in  the  country 
heaps  of  smoking  brush  cleared  from  fence  rows,  pastures 
and  fields,  add  their  familiar  odor  to  the  gauzy  haze. 
Football  headlines  crowd  the  Sunday  papers.  Politicians 
stump  tirelessly  up  and  down  the  land  as  the  days  spin 
swiftly  toward  the  first  Tuesday  of  November.  Housewives 
air  blankets  and  fill  the  shops,  buying  Winter  outfits 
for  themselves  and  the  children.  Husbands  bash  knuckles 
and  soil  clothing  taking  down  dusty  window  screens  and 
putting  up  storm  sash, fret ting  the  while  about  getting 
the  coal  bins  filled  or  woodpiles  cut  and  split. 

It  is  late  October  once  more,  a  time  of  frosty 
nights  and  sunny  days,  with  every  farm  woodlot,  every 
mountainside  and  city  street  a  riot  of  gold  and  crimson 
leaves.lt  is  a  time  for  the  making  of  grape  jelly,  apple 
tarts  and  pumpkin  pie,  a  time  for  enjoying  the  beauties 
of  Nature  at  their  fullest,  just  before  the  long,  cheer¬ 
less  cold  of  Winter  settles  on  our  countryside. 

It  is  a  time  when  walking  of  a  Sunday  afternoon 
is  just  about  the  pleasantest  thing  a  family  can  do. 
Riding  in  a  car,  perhaps  through  the  gorgeously  colored 
hills  of  theCatskills  in  Sullivan  andDelaware  Counties, 
perhaps  along  the  nobly  rolling  Hudson,  has  its  appeal 
these  October  days,  to  be  sure;  but  walking  in  the  woods 
brings  pleasures  no  automobile  can. 

Last  Sunday  was  Son  Steve’s  ninth  birthday.  Largely 
to  please  him,  his  Mother  and  I  said  we’d  do  anything 
he  wanted  (within  reason,  of  course)  .  He  spurned  the 
successive  suggestions  of  a  ride,  a  movie  in  town  with 
supper  in  a  restaurant  afterward,  or  a  visit  to  any  of 
our  friends.  He  wanted  to  go  walking.  So  walk  we  did! 
And  we’re  glad  of  his  urging,  for  it  made  one  of  the 
nicest  afternoons  our  family  has  had  in  a  long  time. 

We  searched  for  bittersweet  to  decorate  the  house 
and  dug  up  Wintergreen  for  Mother’s  Winter  garden.  We 
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collected  various  leaves  and  marvelled  that  those  from 
one  tree  were  rarely  of  the  same  shade,  but  ranged  all 
the  way  from  deep  crimson  to  faintest  pinl^  in  the  case 
of  sugar  maples  or  rock  oak. 

With  Steve  striding  in  the  van, occasionally  leap¬ 
ing  from  the  path  to  whirl  around  a  quivering  tree  or 
to  climb  one  almost  as  swiftly  as  a  squirrel,  we  pushed 
our  way  over  the  soft  earth  and  through  the  tangle  of 
trees  and  brush  that  grows  nearly  to  the  water's  edge 
along  that  part  of  Shawangunk  Kill  which  runs  through 
our  farm. 

We  had  as  a  vague  objective  a  small  cave  under  the 
roots  of  a  huge  spruce  which  Steve  insists  is  a  bear's 
Winter  quarters.  We  had  some  difficulty  finding  it,  for 
Steve  and  one  of  his  pals  had  located  i t  only  once,  and 
that  weeks  before. But  with  commendable  woodsman's  ten¬ 
acity,  he  succeeded  in  finding  it  again .  To  demonstrate 
its  size  he  crawled  in  one  entrance  and  out  the  other, 
covering  himself  with  mould  in  the  process,  and  giving 
his  Mother  a  turn  for  she,  poor  soul,  feared  the  bear 
might  already  have  gone  into  residence  .  From  what  little 
I  know  about  the  habits  of  our  native  black  bear,  this 
cave  might  very  well  be  a  hibernation  place,  a  matter 
Steve  and  I  plan  to  investigate  (very  cautiously)  come 
December  or  January. 

Both  Mrs.  P.  and  I  were  ashamed  of  our  shortness 
of  wind  and  leg  weariness  from  the  brief  climbing  we 
had  to  do  on  our  little  expedition.  We  decided  both  of 
us  were  soft,  and  that  just  about  the  most  healthful 
and  instructive  thing  we  could  do,  at  least  once  a  week, 
would  be  to  walk  as  we  did  last  Sunday. 


Vinter 


Larkin  Howard  and  I  work  up  our  Winter  wood  supply. 
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Yule-Tide  Minstrels 

THEY  WERE  singing  as  they  turned  in  our  lane  and, 
as  they  neared  the  house,  their  voices  swelled  clear 
and  true  in  the  keen  night  air. 

...Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King. 

Peace  on  Earth,  and  Mercy  Mild; 

God  and  sinners  reconciled. 

My  wife  and  I,  and  the  friends  dining  with  us, 
hurried  to  the  door  and  switched  on  the  porch  light.  The 
snow  that  had  not  yet  been  blotched  by  the  sleety  rain 
that  followed  had  touched  the  evergreens  beside  the  house 
with  silver,  and  the  lights  sparkled  against  the  white 
mantle  covering  the  lawn  and  roadway. 

"All  right,  folks  , called  young  Mrs.  John  Merchant, 
leader  of  the  party,  "let's  give  them  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem.  " 

They  needed  no  music,  these  carolers  from  our 
Otisville  Grange,  nor  more  stimulation  than  the  bright 
frosty  night,  with  its  snow  falling  noiselessly. 

It  would  have  been  a  heart  ofstone  that  would  not 
have  beaten  a  little  warmer  as  their  voices  raised  in 
that  sweet  old  familiar  tune... 

...  how  still  we  see  t he e  lie. 

...Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless 
Sleep  the  silent  stars  go  by. 

And  to  one,  like  myself,  for  whom  Christmas  and 
the  days  that  precede  it  have  always  been  the  most 
sentimental  memory-evoking  time  of  the  year,  those 
friends  and  neighbors  singing  in  our  door-yard  were 
the  very  personification  of  the  Yule-Tide  spirit.  I  was 
so  glad  Edna  had  not  forgotten  to  put  the  candles  in 
the  windows,  the  choristers  having  announced  the  week 
before  that  they  would  favor  all  those  along  the  Mount 
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Hope  and  Otisville  roads  who  displayed  this  traditional 
sign  of  friendliness  and  Christmas  welcome. 

"Come  in,"  we  called  to  the  merry  group  of  thirty 
or  more  who  filled  Francisco’s  big  truck.  "Come  in,  and 
have  something  to  eat." 

But  no,  they  turned  down  our  offer;  said  they  had 
to  hurry  along  before  the  sleet  froze  on  the  roads.  So 
young  Jim  Francisco  backed  the  big  truck  carefully,  and 
they  were  off,  the  cheerful  voices  fading  in  the  snowy 
dark  as  they  went  on  to  the  next  farm,  carrying  the  real 
spirit  of  Christmas  with  them  through  the  township. 

a  «*» 

V  'i* 

Christmas  Carols!  How  much  they  mean  to  us!  What 
an  indispensable  part  they  play  in  the  blessed  annual 
time  of  gift-giving  and  sentimental  thoughts  throughout 
the  Christian  world!  Legend  has  it  that  we  sing  at 
Christmas  in  remembrance  of  the  Heavenly  Choir  which 
sang  Hosannas  over  Bethlehem  when  Christ  was  born. Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  whether  this  beautiful  tradition  is  the 
actuating  cause,  or  whether  we  just  sing  the  old  carols 
to  release  pent-up  emotions  at  this  time  of  year,  there 
are  no  s  t  ronger  or  more  universal  ties  among  the  peoples 
of  the  western  world.  The  heart-throb  is  just  as  strong 
to  church-goers  listening  to  the  swelling  diapason  of 
a  great  cathedral  choir,  to  a  company  of  dark-eyed 
Spanish  soldiers  crouching  behind  their  sand  bags  on 
Christmas  Eve  and  chanting  an  old  Carol  as  they  won¬ 
der  why  they  must  kill  their  countrymen, as  to  a  family 
of  humble  farmer  folk  singing,  withMother  accompanying 
on  the  old  parlor  piano. 

Singing  is  the  universal  language,  and  at  no  time 
does  it  speak  more  clearly  than  at  Christmas.  So... 

God  rest  ye  Merry ,  Gentlemen, 

Let  nothing  ye  dismay, 

For  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Sa,viour, 

Was  born  on  Christmas  Day. 
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Whiskered  Romeo 

This  is  the  tale  of  Phineas  T.,  as  told  me  by  an 
Ulster  County  resident.  Now  this  Phineas ,  or  Finn  as  he 
was  more  generally  called,  was  one  of  the  better  known 
characters  of  the  mountain  region  between  Ellenville 
and  Grahamsville .  A  bachelor  who  had  resisted  women’s 
wiles  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  also  was  a  recluse 
on  the  little  farm  where  he  was  born,  tending  a  small 
dairy  of  twelve  or  fifteen  cows,  doing  his  own  cooking 
and  housekeeping  with  the  careful  neatness  and  economy 
that  sometimes,  but  not  usually,  are  practiced  by  rural 
men.  Quite  naturally  in  the  fifteen  years  or  so  since 
the  death  of  his  mother  left  him  alone  in  the  world,  his 
habits  became  fixed,  and  he  developed  certain  eccentric¬ 
ities  that  suited  him  but  excited  comment. 

One  of  these  was  his  custom  of  letting  his  hair 
and  beard  go  untrimmed  from  the  first  cold  day  of  the 
Autumn,  say  about  November  fifteenth,  until  the  ice 
broke  out  of  the  creeks  and  ponds  in  the  Spring.  Before 
the  day  of  the  safety  razor,  when  luxuriant  hirsute 
variations  were  quite  in  style,  not  only  in  the  country 
but  among  city  men  as  well,  Finn’s  whiskers  would  not 
have  been  such  a  curiosity.  But,  as  my  informant  ref¬ 
lates,  when  he  visited  Ellenville  on  one  of  his  rare 
Winter  excursions,  his  full  flowing  beard,  covering  his 
face  as  with  a  heavy  crop  of  underbrush,  and  mingling 
with  his  equally  thick  but  slightly  lighter  growth  of 
hair,  gave  him  a  decidedly  unusual  appearance.  Although 
his  errands  always  were  of  the  briefest--a  quick  trip 
to  the  grocery  for  household  supplies,  and  another  to 
the  feed  store  for  cow  rations,  with  perhaps  a  pause 
at  a  favorite  bar  for  two  beers — he  was  an  object  of 
notice,  especially  to  small  boys  who  shouted  "Beaver” 
and  "Ole  Dan’l  Boone" — always  at  a  safe  distance  from 
one  known  to  have  a  quick  temper  and  heavy  hands . 

It  therefore  may  be  easily  imagined  with  what  speed 
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the  news  spread  through  the  village  one  bitter  day  in 
January  that  Finn  had  some  to  town  clean  shaven  and  clad 
in  a  new  suit  of  store  clothes.  Even  more  unusual,  he 
was  in  an  amiable,  expansive,  almost  jovial,  mood,  and 
after  the  first  shock  had  abated  he  set  up  drinks  for 
the  house,  paying  with  a  flourish  from  a  roll  of  bills 
that  astonished  beholders. 

"Boys,”  announced  Finn  after  the  group  had  downed 
the  free  drinks,  "I’m  gonna  get  married.” 

Coming  on  top  of  the  first  surprise  over  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  whiskers,  this  was  a  bomb.  Finally  the 
crowd  began  to  shout  and  slap  his  back. 

’’Got  her  out  of  a  magazine,”  Finn  explained.  ”Yes 
sir,  she  was  looking  for  a  man,  and  me,  I  been  looking 
for  a  woman  a  long  time;  and  I  think  we’re  gonna  make 

a  go  of  it  all  right.  I  sent  her  my  picture  and  she  sent 
me  hers  . .  .  ." 

”So  you  got  youself  shaved,  huh?”  said  one. 

"Sure,”  agreed  Finn.  "Martha” — a  deep  red  mounted 
cheeks  still  pallid  from  hiding  long  under  whiskers-- 
"That’s  her  name,  Martha;  she  wouldn’t  have  known  me 
with  this  here  brush  on  my  face,  account  the  picture 
I  sent  her  (the  only  one  I  had)  was  taken  when  I  didn’t 
have  no  beard/’ 

Finn  went  to  the  station  with  two  friends  he  had 
asked  to  bear  him  company  when  he  met  the  bride.  All  the 
rest  remained  away — by  request,  which  they  respected. 

According  to  our  Ulster  acquaintance, the  lady  that 
Finn  had  wooed  and  won  by  mail  turned  out  to  be  a  good 
and  competent  wife,  and  for  all  he  knows  to  the  contrary 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phineas  T.  still  are  a  contented  couple  up 
there  in  the  Sullivan  County  hills.  Finn  resumed  the 

ft 

wearing  of  a  Winter  beard;  said  he  feared  having  his 
face  frostbitten.  But  it’s  no  shaggy  brush;  it  now  is 
a  carefully  tended  Van  Dyke  that  somehow  adds  an  air 
of  distinction  to  a  lonely  little  farm. 
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Reunion  for  Christmas 

CHRISTMAS  is  the  time  when  scattered  families  try 
to  reunite.  For  the  deepest  sentiments  it  evokes  are 
those  in  which  one’s  immediate  family  figures.  In  some 
homes  of  our  area  there  will  be  nearly  a  whole  clan 
together  for  a  happy  day  of  gift-giving  and  feasting — 
grand  parents,  grown  children  and  grand  children.  In 
others  there  will  be  but  few  gathered.  In  still  others 
perhaps  only  a  man  and  his  wife. 

But  whether  the  family  gathering  be  large  or  small 
or  even  if  one  is  all  alone  with  no  more  cheery  prospect 
than  a  customary  restaurant  meal,  sentimental  memory  is 
the  same.  And  most  of  us,  as  we  observe  Christmas,  will 
remember  what  it  was  1  ike  when  we  were  children.  For  some 
it  will  not  be  so  long  ago;  for  others,  many  years.  It 
may  not  be  the  sweetest  ofmemories,  for  there  are  some 
who  knew  bitter,  frustrated,  poverty-stricken  early 
times,  but  whether  one’s  memories  are  happy  or  sad,  they 
are  bound  up  withChristmas  as  we  ob serve  it.  For  Christ¬ 
mas,  in  its  essence,  is  a  time  of  innocence  and  kindli¬ 
ness —  two  attributes  which  are  instinctive  in  the  usual 
child,  and  sometimes  remain  through  maturity. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  home  there  will  be  a  deal 
of  sentimental  reminiscence  this  holiday  season;  for 
the  first  time  in  at  least  ten  years  all  the  immediate 
relatives  will  be  together.  There  aren't  many — Father, 
a  brother,  wife  and  two  children--but  somehow  we  have 
never  before  been  able  to  meet  at  Christmas.  But  this 
time  Brother  Frank  comes  from  Philadelphia,  Father  from 
Colorado,  and  we’re  going  to  have  a  real  reunion.  We 
also  expect  Father’s  sister  and  her  daughter  from  Long 
Island  to  join  the  family  party. 

We  shall  have  a  fat  goose,  like  the  Cratchitts  in 
Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol.  Father  willaskthe  blessing; 
I  will  wield  the  carving  knife  with  humor  and  aplomb, 
and  Father  of  course  shall  have  to  read  the  Carol  in 
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its  entirety,  starting  with  the  familiar  announcement 
that  Mto  begin  with,  Marley  was  dead”,  and  ending  with 
Tiny  Tim’s  "God  bless  us  every  one".  I  am  sure  Father 
wouldn’t  think  it  was  Christmas,  nor  would  we,  if  he 
didn’t  read  the  Carol ,  for  that  was  the  yearly  custom 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember  when  we  were  boys  at  home 
together.  His  usual  reading  time  was  three  nights,  but 
this  Christmas  he  shall  have  to  speed  up  a  bit  if  he 
expects  to  hold  the  attention  of  his  grandson  and  grand¬ 
daughter,  for  they’re  very  small,  very  wiggily  and  very 
unused  to  any  deeper  reading  than  the  Sunday  funnies 
and  the  primer. 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  we  hope  it  gives  him  to 
be  with  his  children  and  grand  children  for  the  first 
time  on  Christmas,  this  reunion  should  have  an  added 
sentimental  significance  to  Father,  and  also  to  his 
Sister  Sue.  Both  were  born  in  this  old  farm  house,  and 
they  must  have  happy  memories  of  the  Christmas  Days 
they  spent  here  when  they  were  little. 
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Victims  of  the  Storm 

The  TOUCH  of  Spring-like  weather  over  the  weekend, 
with  occasional  flashes  of  sunlight  and  steady  thaw,  has 
cheered  most  of  us  in  this  region.  But  it  hasn't  been 
welcome  only  to  people.  The  animals  and  birds  which 
spend  the  Winter  in  the  open  sorely  need  milder  days 
and  barer  ground. 

The  last  few  weeks,  with  their  heavy  crust  of  snow 
covering  nearly  all  the  countryside,  followed  by  the 
bitter  ice  storm,  have  raised  havoc  with  the  normal 
feed  supply  of  such  inhabitants  of  the  woods  and  fields 
as  rabbits,  pheasants  and  skunks. 

On  a  brief  walk  over  our  farm  one  day  last  week, 
before  the  first  thaw  had  melted  off  many  bare  patches, 
I  saw  gray  squirrels  and  rabbits  running  aimlessly  over 
the  snow,  showing  little  or  no  fear  of  me.  They  were 
apparently  desperate  in  their  search  for  food.  Pheasants 
have  been  numerous  around  our  farm  buildings,  particu¬ 
larly  under  the  granary  where  a  little  grain  and  chaff 
occasionally  falls,  and  in  the  barnyard  where  there  is 
a  small  amount  of  grain  and  hayseeds  from  the  cows. 

For  seme  reason  unknown  tome,  the  poor  skunks  seem 
to  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by  the  heavy  snow,  ice 
and  cold.  A  dispatch  from  Williamsville,  N.Y.,  reports 
that  small  place  has  actually  been  overrunbythe  little 
striped  fellows  looking  for  something  to  eat.  It  says 
humorously  that  the  town  fathers  are  looking  for  a  Pied 
Piper  who,  like  the  fabled  wizard  of  Hamlin,  can  charm 
away  the  rodents  infesting  the  community .  Williamsville 
grocers  complain  of  skunks  invading  their  storerooms 
in  broad  daylight.  The  dog  warden  killed  eighteen  in 
the  business  district  during  the  last  week,  while  a 
housewife  stumped  the  police  with  a  demand  that  they 
remove  a  dead  skunk  from  her  living  room.  It  seems  the 
famished  creature  crawled  into  her  cellar,  made  its  way 
upstairs  and  died. 
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I  have  heard  of  no  such  plague  of  hungry  skunks 
hereabout,  but  there  was  one  on  our  place  early  last 
week  which  provided  a  small  drama  for  us  to  watch. 

My  wife,  glancing  out  on  our  snow-mantled  front 
lawn,  first  spotted  the  little  fellow  wandering  back 
and  forth,  nosing  the  bushes  along  the  lane.  He  acted 
as  if  he  were  half  dead  from  weariness,  and  even  from 
that  distance  we  could  see  his  sides  showing  ribs.  His 
long,  striped  tail  dragged  heavily  across  the  snow  until 
of  a  sudden  our  inquisitive  young  female  dog,  Tippy, 
appeared.  Old  Shep,  wiser  of  the  ways  of  skunks  from 
long  experience,  stayed  carefully  absent,  but  Tippy, 
young  and  curious,  couldn’t  keep  away.  Instinctively, 
however,  she  approached  this  strange  visitor  with  some 
caution.  Immediately  the  skunk  raised  a  warning — tail 
lifted  and  waving  slowly. 

He  stopped  moving  only  briefly  on  sighting  Tippy, 
but  resumed,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  no  dog  in  its 
right  mind  would  come  closer  with  that  tail  up.  Tippy 
stayed  at  a  safe  distance,  stalking  carefully  after  the 
hungry  skunk  as  he  made  his  way  across  the  lawn  for  the 
umteenth  time.  We  waited,  sure  the  foolish  dog  would 
charge  and  the  skunk  would  meet  it  with  the  malodorous 
efficiency  of  which  the  skunk  only  is  capable. 

But  nothing  happened.  Tippy  came  no  closer,  and 
the  skunk  made  no  effort  to  run  away.  Moved  by  sympathy 
for  the  little  fellow,  we  rustled  some  pieces  of  dry 
bread,  and  I  volunteered  to  throw  them  out  to  the  fam¬ 
ine  victim.  Being  either  nearsighted  or  half  blind  in 
daylight,  he  didn’t  see  the  first  pieces  I  tossed  on  the 
snow,  and  Tippy  gobbled  them. 

So  I  called  off  the  dog,  much  against  her  will,  and 
with  considerable  recklessness  approached  to  within  ten 
feet  of  the  skunk,  and  threw  some  of  the  bread  directly 
in  front  of  him.  At  last  he  saw  it, and  we  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  seeing  him  attack  the  bread  greedily  and 
finally  amble  away  with  the  last  piece  in  his  mouth. 
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It  was  a  Swell  Party 

It  WAS  my  chore  one  afternoon  last  week  to  take 
our  small  daughter  to  a  birthday  par ty  in  Middletown .  It 
was  a  large  party,  in  fact  quite  the  largest  social 
gathering  Grace  has  yet  attended  in  all  her  five  years . 
There  must  have  been  at  least  twenty-five  small  fry  of 
both  sexes,  all  eyeing  one  another  with  the  mixture  of 
suspicion  and  timidity  common  to  this  age,  and  each 
clutching  a  gaily-wrapped  present  for  the  slightly  be¬ 
wildered  little  boy  who  was  host.  Three  or  four  grimly 
cheerful  ladies  were  in  charge.  To  them  I  gratefully 
committed  our  rambunctious  daughter,  thankful  that  they 
and  not  I  had  the  task  of  entertaining  those  kids  for 
the  next  two  hours. 

Grace  having  been  ferried  home  by  a  kind  friend, 
I  didn’t  see  her  again  until  jus  t  before  supper,  to  make 
the  customary  paternal  inquiries  as  to  what  kind  of 
time  she  had  had,  and  whether  she  had  behaved,  etc.  As 
it  happened,  I  overheard  part  of  her  report  by  the  old 
eavesdropping  method, f or,  as  I  shuc ked  my  outer  garments, 
I  heard  her  in  the  kitchen  saying  to  her  Mother: 

"Yeah,  so  I  kicked  her." 

"Goodness,"  said  my  wife,  "that  wasn’t  nice." 

"Well,"  replied  Grace,"  she  pulled  Emilie’s  hair!’ 

Emilie,  it  should  be  explained,  is  a  large,  quite 
handsomely  dressed  doll,  with  "real  hair",  rayon  panties 
and  a  beautiful  complexion,  which  Grace  received  from 
Santa  Claus  and  which, agains t  my  better  judgment,  she 
took  to  the  party.  Apparently  Emilie  proved  to  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  cause  of  discord,  various  small  girl  guests 
wanting  to  hold  her  and  Grace,  with  commendable  maternal 
instinct,  resenting  it. 

"But  whom  did  you  kick?"  persisted  my  wife. 

"I  don’t  know  her  name,"  said  Grace,  "but  I  kicked 
her.... She  didn’t  cry,  though." 

"What  else  did  you  do?" 
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"Oh."  Grace  furrowed  her  brow  in  deep  concentra¬ 
tion.  "Let’s  see.  We  played  games.  We  sat  on  the  floor. 
I  ate  a  whole  dish  of  icecream.  I  got  a  paper  hat.  Then 
I  fell  down." 

"Did  you  hurt  yourself?" 

"Oh,  no.  He  pushed  me." 

"Who  pushed  you?" 

"A  boy.  I  kicked  him,  too!" 

"But  Grace,  little  girls  shouldn’t  kick  people." 

"Well,”  she  retorted  with  annihilating  logic, "I 
always  kick  brother  when  he  teases  me,  don’t  I?" 

Mrs.  P.  realized  she  had  got  nowhere  on  this  line 
and  shifted  the  conversation. 

"But  did  you  give  Peter  his  present?  Think  now." 

"Peter?  Oh  yes,  it  was  Peter’s  party  wasn’t  it? 
No,  I  didn’t  give  him  the  present." 

"Well,  who  did  you  give  to,  for  mercy  sakes?" 

"Oh,  there  were  so  many  children,  and  I  didn’t 
know  which  one  Peter  was,  and  so  I  gave  it  to  a  lady,  and 
then  I  said  "Happy  birthday"to  ’bout  ten;  and  then  we 
had  icecream.  Oh  boy,  it  sure  was  good  icecream!  I  said 
to  a  lady,  ’Can  I  have  some  more  icecream?’  and  she 
said  yes.  But  then  she  didn’t  bring  me  any.  I  guess  she 
forgot,  though.  I  got  kinda  mad.  It  was  a  swell  party." 

At  this  juncture  she  spotted  me. 

"Aw,  ole  Daddy,"  she  yelled  and  flung  herself  at 
me  to  twine  her  arms  around  one  leg,  one  of  her  various 
forms  of  greeting  me. 

"Take  me  to  'nother  party  tomorrow,  Daddy,  huh?" 

"I’ll  take  it  under  advisement,  friend,"  said  I. 

"Aw,  foo  on  you,"  she  retorted,  using  one  of  my 
more  frequent  and  less  elegant  expressions.  "You  ole 
Daddy!  Always  kiddin*." 
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Picturesque  but  Fatiguing 

DURING  the  last  few  days  I  have  frequently  heard 
comment,  mostly  with  a  distinctly  nostalgic  note,  on 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  horse-drawn  b  obsleds  on  which 
many  farmers  take  their  milk  to  the  depots  and  bring 
home  feed  and  supplies.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that 
most  of  the  comment  comes  from  the  younger  generation 
of  city  friends,  not  from  oldsters  brought  up  before 
the  days  of  the  motorcar,  nor  from  farmers  themselves. 

Evocative  as  they  are  of  genuine  sentiment  and  of 
memories  of  an  older,  more  placid  time,  as  proof  that 
our  friend,  the  horse,  still  has  his  place,  the  sight 
of  well-worn  sleds  winding  through  white-banked  country 
roads,  or  drawn  up  before  village  stores,  serves  a  def¬ 
inite  purpose.  Even  in  New  York  this  same  jingle-bells- 
jingle-be lls-das  hing-through-the-snow  emotion  makes 
the  hiring  of  a  one-horse  sleigh  at  $2  an  hour  one  of 
the  more  popular  Winter  diversions  in  the  synthetic 
countryside  of  Central  Park. 

We  do  not  cavil  at  this  kind  of  sentiment,  inno¬ 
cent  and  healthful  as  it  is,  but  we  do  feel  constrained 
to  remind  certain  city  friends  that  it  is  very  unlikely 
to  find  echo  in  the  hearts  of  farmers  who  have  been 
forced  to  use  horses  and  sleds  since  the  recent  storm. 
We  country  folk  are  not  unable  to  sense  beauty  in  the 
sparkle  and  sheen  of  a  Winter  landscape,  freshly  blank¬ 
eted  with  snow;  nor  are  we  insensible  to  the  same  nos¬ 
talgic  twinges  that  affect  our  urban  friends  when  we 
are  compelled  to  abandon  our  machine-age  helps  and  re¬ 
sort  to  the  forms  of  transportation  that  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  used.  But  the  difference  in  viewpoint 
is  that,  when  one  is  used  to  making  his  morning  trip 
with  milk  by  truck,  the  extra  time  required  by  horses, 
to  say  nothing  of  shovelling  out  one’s  road,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  from  wind  and  cold, against  which  a  truck  cab  offers 
protection,  the  slight  sentiment  engendered  is  small 
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compensation  for  the  hard  work  and  inconvenience. 

If  any  city  worker  felt  he  was  being  particularly 
heroic  and  over-exerting  his  leg  muscles  by  having  to 
walk  the  first  day  or  so  after  the  blizzard,  instead 
of  using  his  car  or  the  bus,  let  him  remember  that  the 
work  of  the  farmer,  especially  the  dairyman,  was  vastly 
more  complicated .  And  it  still  is!  Not  only  are  hundreds 
making  milk  deliveries  on  sleds,  but  the  heavy  drifts, 
now  stiffened  by  almost  impenetrable  crusts, offer  such 
barriers  to  horses  that  the  normal  procedure  of  taking 
stable  refuse  to  the  fields  as  manure  is  impossible. 
Unable  to  get  through  the  drifts,  the  only  alternative 
is  to  pile  the  manure  as  far  from  the  barn  as  one  can 
get,  with  the  prospect  of  doubled  labor  to  spread  it 
when  the  Spring  thaw  comes. 
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The  Handy  Men  Depart 

BECAUSE  of  the  recent  addition  to  our  family  of 
one  baby — permanent — and  one  grand  parent — semi-perman¬ 
ent — we  have  felt  obliged  to  provide  an  additional  room 
by  knocking  out  a  partition  and  building  on  a  small 
extra  space. 

Doing  the  job  have  been  two  middle-aged  artisans 
from  Middletown,  with  occasional  help  from  another  man 
of  like  maturity.  They  have  worked  at  it  off  and  on,  as 
they  could  fit  in  their  time  with  various  other  repair 
and  maintenance  jobs  with  which  they  say  the  few  car¬ 
penters,  metal  workers,  painters,  plumbers  and  elec¬ 
tricians  still  available  are  nearly  swamped. 

The  accumulated  difficulties  which  we  and  they  have 
had  in  getting  this  modest  project  finished  have  made 
me  realize  it  points  up  just  one  more  serious  problem 
created  by  the  war. 

"What,"  I  have  asked  myself  several  times  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  "are  we  owners  of  property  and  machinery 
going  to  do  during  the  next  year  or  so — or  maybe  longer 
— when  we  have  absolutely  necessary  repair  Jobs?" 

No  one  knows  until  he  is  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  getting  a  carpenter,  a  sheet  metal  worker,  a  welder 
or  an  electrician,  just  how  few  of  these  mechanics  are 
left  in  the  community.  And  I  suppose  the  situation  is 
much  worse  in  many  places. Conscription,  enlistment  and 
high-pay  defense  jobs  have  taken  many  of  the  younger 
men,  with  the  latter  also  drawing  many  of  the  older. 
(I  know  personally  of  at  least  four  carpenters,  two 
welders  and  several  skilled  mechanics  who  are  working 
at  Stewart  Field,  for  example) .  And,  of  course,  the 
increasing  shortages  of  all  kinds  of  building  material 
coupled  with  the  WPB  restrictions  on  nearly  all  types 
of  private  construction,  have  made  the  situation  still 
more  complicated  and  vexing. 

To  me  this  very  real  prospect  that  there'll  be 
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scarcely  anybody  left  after  a  while  to  fix  things  is 
almost  as  frightening  as  the  shortage  of  doctors  and 
nurses.  Of  course  human  life  is  much  more  precious  than 
anything  else;  just  the  same  I  can  envisage  situations 
in  which  our  own  small  life  on  the  farm  would  be  brought 
almost  to  a  standstill,  at  best  seriously  disrupted,  if 
we  couldn’t  get  hold  of  a  skilled  artisan. 

Just  to  cite  another  example,  one  day  during  the 
recent  bitterly  cold  spell  I  swung  back  the  ash-pit  door 
of  our  furnace  with  more  vigor  than  care,  and  broke  off 
a  piece  of  the  jacket  to  which  the  door  hangers  are 
fastened.  Because  we  have  a  small  blower  in  this  door 
it  was  a  calamity;  there  was  no  way  to  prop  the  door 
back  so  the  blower  could  function  and  keep  the  house 
warm.  If  I  had  the  tools  and  the  skill  I  might  have  been 
able  to  fix  it  myself.  But  I  have  neither.  Fortunately 
I  found  a  man  with  a  portable  welding  outfit  in  Middle- 
town  who  fixed  it  for  $3.  But  what  if  I  hadn’t  been 
able  to  get  him?  What  if  he, along  with  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  owners  of  portable  welding  outfits  had  left  for 
Stewart  Field,  or  somewhere  else?  Perhaps  one  of  our 
babies  would  have  contracted  pneumonia  or  my  wife  come 
down  with  a  cold  in  a  chilled  house. 

I  suppose  the  War  Manpower  Commission  is  trying 
to  take  under  consideration  this  problem  throughout 
the  country,  but  so  far  I  haven’t  read  anything  about 
it.  Under  war  pressure  from  all  sides,  no  private  citi¬ 
zen  may  expect  that  anywhere  near  the  number  of  trained 
mechanics  required  in  all  fields  can  be  retained,  but 
it  seems  some  way  might  be  found  to  insure  that  a  few 
in  each  essential  craft  could  be  kept  at  home. 

We’ve  got  to  win  the  war.  On  that  all  agree.  But 
we  can’t  do  it  if  the  daily  lives  of  all  the  millions 
of  families  on  the  Home  Front  bee  ome more  disorganized. 
A  little  tinkering  here  and  there,  and  we  can  keep  on 
after  a  fashion.  But  if  there’s  nobody  left  to  do  the 
tinkering,  and  nothing  to  tinker  with,  Heaven  help  us! 
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They  Also  Serve 

In  EVERY  war  the  situation  is  the  same:  The  young 
and  strong  march  away,  leaving  behind  the  women  and 
children  and  old  men.  But  there  is  also  another  large 
group,  the  great  mass  of  men  who  are  just  too  young  or 
just  too  old  for  active  duty  or,  for  reasons  related  to 
occupations  or  physical  disqualifications,  are  not  eli¬ 
gible  for  combat  duty. 

It  was  that  way  in  1917  and  1918;  so  it  is  in  the 
early  1940s.  But  this  time  the  situations  of  combatants 
and  non-combatants  have  even  more  marked  points  of  dif¬ 
ference,  for  the  stakes  this  time  are  immeasurably 
greater,  and  our  armed  forces,  taking  vast  numbers,  will 
draw  a  larger  proportion  of  vigorous  men,  and  women, too. 

It  is  a  problem  which  perhaps  is  so  obvious  that 
nothing  need  be  said  about  it.  Yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
voicing  something  of  the  feeling  that  must  be  in  the 
hearts  of  many  still  toiling  at  regular  jobs. 

Consider  my  own  age  group, for  example.  To  use  the 
personal  touch,  I  am  forty, still  feeling  pretty  vigor¬ 
ous  and  healthy,  and  convinced  I  could  make  a  soldier 
or  a  sailor  if  I  had  to.  True,  I  have  a  wife,  a  couple 
of  children,  and  a  fairly  large  farm,  producing  fairly 
sizable  quantities  of  milk,  eggs  and  vegetables.  I  sup¬ 
pose  my  family  would  have  somewhat  of  a  tough  time  if 
left  to  itself;  also  that  the  farm  might  not  produce 
quite  as  well  if  someone  else  took  over.  But  scarcely 
a  day  goes  by  that  I  don’t  find  it  necessary  to  argue 
with  myself  over  whether  I  shouldn't  get  out  of  the 
routine  in  which  life  has  moved  for  some  years  and  get 
if  possible  into  some  more  important  activity.  To  date 
I  haven’t  even  tried  to  see  what  could  be  done  about 
changing  my  apparently  secure  deferred  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  classification,  and  see  if  there  wasn't  a  place 
for  me  in  the  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps . 

Should  I  do  it?  Am  I  cowardly  in  accepting ,  perhaps 
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too  readily,  my  deferment  for  age  and  occupation,  and 
staying  home  while  other  millions  of  men  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  military  duty  and  thousands  more  already  are 
wounded  or  dead,  or  prisoners  of  war?  Am  I  doing  the 
proper  thing  in  convincing  myself  that  by  discharging 
my  obligations  to  the  family  and  keeping  up  the  output 
of  the  farm  I  render  a  greater  service  to  the  country 
than  I  could  perform  as  a  soldier?  I  don’t  know! 

Many  friends  of  about  my  age  are  beset  by  the  same 
uncertainty.  Some  actually  have  quit  their  jobs,  made 
such  provision  for  loved  ones  as  they  could,  and  gone 
off  to  posts  for  which  their  experience  has  fitted  them. 
Others,  if  not  in  the  armed  forces,  at  least  have  the 
feeling  they’re  in  the  war  effort  by  getting  jobs  in 
munitions  factories,  or  doing  special  wartime  work  for 
the  State  or  Federal  Governments . 

But  the  toughest  of  all  situations  is  that  of  the 
younger,  unmarried  men  who  have  been  rejected  by  the 
armed  services  for  defects  not  obvious  and  feel  forced 
constantly  to  explain  why  they  are  not  in  uniform .  Still 
it  is  almost  as  hard  for  us  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
military  age  limit.  This  is  our  war,  too.  There  are  few 
who  wouldn’t  be  willing  to  go  if  we  felt  that  by  going 
we  would  serve  a  good  purpose.  Inmost  cases  adjustment 
to  military  discipline  and  requirements  would  be  more 
difficult  than  for  younger  men.  Most  of  us  also  would 
be  forced  to  leave  behind  greater  domestic  problems. 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.  So  runs 
the  old  adage.  True  it  is,  but  in  times  like  these  it 
is  rather  hard  to  be  contented  or  to  be  proud  of  your¬ 
self  when  you  know  you  are  only  one  of  the  waiters. 
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The  Gadgets  are  Wearing  Out 

CIVILIZATION  is  rapidly  approaching  a  low  point 
oh  our  farm  That  is,  a  good  many  of  those  wonderful  labor 
saving  and  time  saving  machines  and  gadgets  for  which 
the  country  is  famous  are  wearing  out.  And,  as  so  many 
thousands  of  other  householders  all  over  the  land  are 
realizing  with  dismay,  you’re  darned  lucky  if  you  can 
get  any  of  them  fixed. 

I  suppose,  from  the  spiritual  standpoint,  it’s  a 
good  thing  for  us  ordinary  Americans  to  be  forced  to 
make  adjustment  after  adjustment  as  our  precious  gadgets 
go  bad,  things  which  we  had  come  to  accept  as  common¬ 
places  and  which  now  become  luxuries  of  the  most  unob¬ 
tainable  kind.  But  it's  tough, mates,  that's  what  it  is, 
when  your  clever  electric  shaver  gets  out  of  whack  and 
the  dealer  from  whom  you  bought  it  shrugs  his  shoulder 
and  says  maybe  if  you  send  it  to  the  factory,  you'll 
get  it  back  repaired  in  a  month  or  so--and  maybe  you 
won't.  It's  tough  when  your  radio  tubes  getsoweak  you 
can  tune  in  only  a  few  nearby  stations,  and  the  few 
remaining  service  men  in  the  community  are  so  busy  you 
can't  get  hold  of  one  to  fix  it. 

And  how  your  wife  frets  when  the  vacuum  cleaner 
balks,  or  the  washing  machine  runs  out  of  oil  and  burns 
a  bearing,  or  the  electric  toaster  no  longer  toasts 
because  it  needs  a  new  heating  element!  True,  some  of 
these  things  can  still  be  fixed. Probably  our  peace-time 
goods  still  are  more  plentiful  than  in  countries  like 
England  or  Germany,  which  have  been  struggling  in  war 
so  much  longer  than  we.  But  a  lot  of  them  can't  be  got 
for  weeks,  or  longer.  And  the  longer  the  war  goes  on 
the  worse  it  will  become. 

It's  all  very  well  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  to 
take  what  comfort  we  may  from  hopeful  advertisements 
of  household  gadget  makers  who  expect  to  have  bigger 
and  better  refrigerators,  washers  and  radios  on  the 
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market  when  peace  is  won.  But  in  the  meantime  the  aver¬ 
age  well-ordered  home  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult 
to  operate,  and  the  tempers  of  its  occupants  more  and 
more  frayed. 

In  our  own  house  Mrs.  P's  indispensable  washing 
machine,  vacuum  cleaner  and  electric  iron  continue  to 
function  pretty  well,  so  she  reports,  although  we're 
both  worried  about  what  she's  going  to  cook  within  not 
too  long  a  time . 

Several  years  back  we  junked  our  ancient  iron  wood- 
burning  kitchen  range  and  acquired  a  stream-lined  elec¬ 
tric.  It's  been  a  paragon  of  efficiency,  economy  and 
cleanliness  ever  since  but,  almost  as  if  some  evil  genie 
controlled  its  destiny,  just  as  soon  as  the  war  went 
into  full  swing, and  parts  for  it  became  hard  to  get,  it 
started  to  act  up. 

The  over-worked  electrician  in  Middletown  who  ser¬ 
vices  our  assorted  gadgets  has  managed  to  get  new  ele¬ 
ments  and  switches  for  it  from  time  to  time  as  they 
were  needed;  but  on  each  occasion  it  has  taken  longer. 
Now  the  oven  won't  work, and  only  three  of  the  burners; 
and  goodness  knows  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Not  that  we  couldn't  stand  it  well  enough,  for  we 
had  one  in  operation  for  years;  but  it  will  be  hard  if 
we  have  to  move  the  nice  electric  range  out  into  the 
woodshed  for  the  duration,  and  put  back  the  old  wood 
stove  which  we  still  own— f or tunately .  It  will  seem 
messy  and  awfully  old-fashioned,  but  at  least  Mrs.  P  will 
have  something  in  which  to  bake  pie  and  cake, and  on 
which  to  cook  aadfeed  the  family.  Come  what  may,  we  have 
to  eat.  That's  sure! 
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